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[continveED.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CROWN OF GOLD. 


Horse and rider dashed along the Rue de 
Cerizay, exciting, as we have described, curiosity 
and terror as they passed. On reaching the 
lofty armorial gateway of the Hotel de Carnac, 
the black horse stopped short and made a half 
turn, although the rider had not touched the rein. 
The gate swang open instantly, and the horse 
dashed through the entrance, while the gates, 
creaking on their hinges, came together again 
with a jar. 

An hour before this, the Marquis Reginald had 
ordered Richard, his old serving-man, to keep 
watch in the courtyard, end the moment he heard 
a horse’s feet upon the pavement, to open the 
gates without waiting for a knock. We have 
just seen how faithfully these orders were obeyed. 

The stranger did not give the old servant time 
to hoid his stirrup, but dismounted with the ac- 
tivity, f4. yorge mon. He patted the flaming 
nostrils 6) thd Hick steed, with hand aimost 
transparently thin, and then, leading him to an 
iron ring in the granite wall of the house, passed 
the bridle through it. 

When he turned, Richard was standing behind 
him, waiting for an order to usher him into the 
presence of the marquis. The order was not 
given, however. The stranger fixed his fiery 
eyes on the poor old man in such a way that he 
He made a 
gesture almost threatening in its character, which 


began to tremble in every limb. 


’ 





clearly titicd—** do not follow me.’ 





Then, without speaking a word, he ascended 
the steps which led from the courtyard to the 
vestibule. This hall, palatial in its dimensions, 
decorated with pieces of ancient armor and tro- 
phies of the chase, paved with flags of polished 
stone, alternately black and white, like the squares 
of a chess-board, extended to the foot of a stair- 
Though 
several doors opencd to the right and left, the 
stranger ascended the staircase without  hesita- 
He made ne halt on the second story, but 
Even 
sached 


case which led to the second story. 





tion. 
reached the third by a nacrower stairway. 
then he did net pause, but went on till he 
the corridor closed by the three doors which gave 
access to the chamber on the roof. Those three 
doors, so well closed, and always securely locked, 
swung open before him at the light touch of his 
hand. At last he reached the threshold of the 
mysterious laboratory. Here halted and 
knocked thrice on the wall. 

“Come in!” cried the marquis—“ and if you 

, 


he 


be he whom I expect, you are welcome.’ 

“Tam he whom you expect,” replied the mys- 
terious visitor, as he passed the threshold. 

Then the door closed behind him, and no one 
knew what passed between Reginald de Carnac 
and his visitor. At the expiration of an hour, 
ger left the ed chamber alone, and 
re-appeared in the courtyard, 


the stra 





His horse on see- 
ing him began to neigh with a sound that might 
have fore 





uudowed the terrible trumpets of the 
Jast judgment. ‘The red smoke which escaped 
from his nostrils became thick and more fiery, 
and his fore-shoes, joyously smiting the pave- 
ment, struck out more sparks from the stones 
than the hammer of the armorer beats out from 
the 


the stirrup, 


white-hot iron on anvil. The unknown, 


vaulted into the 
wheeled his horse to- 


without touching 


saddle with a bound, and 


wards the old 





ervant who trembled as he swung 
open the wide gates, 
As t! 


broad piece of yold from his pocket, and dropped 





harseman passed Richard, he took a 


it at the old man’s feet. The latter, who had not 


noticed the movement of the horseman, saw the 





shining piece, and pir it up as quickly as his 





Stiffened joints pern said, in a quivering 
vole: 


‘Your lordship I 
The str 


gold crown.” 


s lost a 


words, but 


swer 


made no at in 


ner 





rivus ges 


tis my gift.’ 





if ol g under spurs of 
1, suook the henses as he 
lering gallop. Horse and 


tirst angle. 


iad stood with staring 








| 


| the sacramental words of exorcism over it, 


} metal disc, began to boil as if it hac 


| priest renewed the application. 
|} then 


eyes and gaping mouth, holding his gold-piece in 
his hand. 

aah Yat golign erewn ! @ srown Lr ich, to 
judge by its weight, was worth a hundred pounds 
at least. Gold! in this hotel de Carnac, where 
even silver was a rare sight! The thing seemed 
so ridiculously impossible that even with the 
evidence before him, old Richard found it diffieult 
to realize the miracle. Yet there was the golden 
crown—he held it in his hand—it must be a 
reality ! 

As soon as he had recovered from his first 
surprise, the old man began to examine the coin 
But his pleasure was 
soon succeeded by a thrill of terror, for the figures 
There was no 
royal effigy, with crown and sceptre—no profile 
of queen or emperor was stamped in imposing 
outlines on the glittering surface of the coin. 
The graven image was a fantastic group—an in- 


with the joy of a child. 


on the piece were very strange. 


comprehensible and mysterious involution of a 
man’s and a serpent’s form. The reptile encir- 
cled the man in closer rings than those of the 
serpents of ‘Tenedos gathering in their pitiless 

Was the em- 
an inexplicable 
nature had been 


folds Laocoon and his children. 
By 


caprice of the artist, the laws of 


brace caressing or fatal? 


reversed—the flat head of the serpent terminated 
the bust of the man, and the human face was 
added to the last coils of the reptile. Both man 
and serpent wore a strange crown, wholly unlike 
the diadems of mortal sovereigns. Magie rays 
escaped from this yellow crown—and the figures 
seemed to move and contract incessantly. No 
wonder the old servant was afraid. 

Richard was almost fanatical in his religion, 
as were Hugo and Gertrude, the marquis’s chil- 
dren. The possession of the piece of money we 
have described disturbed him excessively, and he 
determined to ease his conscience by consulting 
his confessor—the curate of the nearest parish. 
He accordingly seized the first opportunity of 
absenting himself without remark, called on the 
priest, and told him the way the money had come 


into his hands. The minister of God listened to 


| the strange story with manifest emotion, and 


seemed little less alarmed at it than the old man 
himself. He took the suspicious coin, pronounced 
and 
sprinkled it with a few drops of holy water. 

s it fell upon the 


The consecrated water, 





touched red- 
hot iron, and was soon dispersed in steam. 
The coin was 
radiations died 


seen to change color—the 


| out one by one—as the figures faded away like 


forehead of the 

















The | 


the fanta images in a bed of coals At | 
ti f a few seconds, in fact 
cious metal was changed into lead, and 








upon its surface three spots like those on the 


stranger, and arranged in pre 


| cisely the same way, thus : 


| 


| 


* 
** 

“My son,” said the pri 
seeking 





MY assistance TI 





demon’s g 





and with it Satan meant to buy 


1. Yo 





your so thave escaped a great peril. Go 

yon away and thank God for your deliverance.’ 
The happy at having this heavy 

hardes his soul. retu da < 

le Car ment resolving ¢ if the 
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TERMS, | 


LAST MOMENTS OF REGINALD DE CARNAC. 


omened stranger shou!d re-appear, he would re- 
ceive him with countless exercisms and endless 


signs of the cross Bu: ¥ gjslzed it expedient 
to Conded Whar shifty Seesitteoia Muse end 


Gertrude, as a knowledge of the terrible mystery 
of a visit from the spirit of darkness would in- 
fallibly destroy all their respect and affection for 
their father. 
would not be repeated, though he trembled in 
every limb, when he heard the tramp of a horse 
in the street. 


Moreover, he hoped that this visit 


CHAPTER VIL 


FATE OF THE MARQUIS. 





For six day 


nothing occurred to justify the 
anxiety of the old servant. But on the seventh 
day, the Friday of the following week, at the very 
hour as on the preceding Friday, Reginald de 
Carnac ordered Richard to hold himself in readi- 
hess to open the gate of honor to the unknown 
visitor. The poor old man could only stammer 
out a stereotyped phrase expressive of passive 
obedience, and more dead than alive, repaired 
to the designated post, crossing himself repeat- 





edly, and muttered without a pause : 
“ Vade retro, Satanas—Get thee behind me, 
Satan!’ 


Then, all of a sudden, the gallop of the black 
Richard would fain 
have left the great gateway closed, but a super- 


horse shook the pavements. 


natural power, stronger than his will, constrained 
him to open it without delay. The rider with 
the branded brow and the courser black as Ere- 
The 


bus, entered the courtyard as before. 





stranger sprang down from the saddle, led his 
steed to the iron ring and there fastened him, the 
whole proceeding oceupying but a few seconds. 
Richard, who had closed the two leaves of 
the portal, summoned up all his courage and 
the 
effect of his exorcisms and sign of the cross. 


advanced to the stranger, resolved to try 





The words rade retro were already on his lips, 
his right hand had approached his forchead to 
make the sacred 
if he had guessed h 
foil him, turned full upon him and gazed at him 
Under the 
old s 


like a man struck w 


, when the unknown, as 






purpose, and resolved to 





range spell of 
nt felt himself 
apoplexy IL 
to utter a word 


th 


fixedly and sternly. 
this determined look, the 
sinki: 


found himself completely unable 













and paralyzed so that he could not complete 
For several minutes he seemed 


was only by slow 


sign of the cross 


to a statue, and it 





revs that his physical and moral forces were 





restored 
Meanwhile, the + 


ascended the s 












him, 

son the 

glazed ch t 

came back alone, mounted his impati horse 

and as he passed Ri hard, dropped ag ld piers 

it his feet. He then spurred his und dis 
j 4 

ot pick u the a 











for hours, and only came forth when the supper- 
bell summoned him to his ill-provided table. 


course, the black horse and his rider excited the 








host Lovrerend enviosity throughout the neigh- 

It is but just to add that certain sturdy 
whose curiosity mastered their fears, 
determined to discover what became of the mar- 
he left the hotel. 
They accordingly lay in wait on the track of the 
unknown, and followed him on sev 


horhood. 
citizens 





quis’s strange visitor when 


sral occasions, 





but without reaching any satisfactory conclusions. 


Of 


s2 
4 


After long windings through the streets of Paris, | 


horse and rider disappeared in the vicinity of the 
Cemetery of the Innocents, and there was no pos- 
sibility of following their tracks, or in discovering 


how and in what place they were able to effect | 


their disappearance. Finally, they gave up this 


useless quest, and ceased to trouble their heads 


| about this impenetrable mystery. 


The day and hour of a terrible catastrophe was 
approaching. It had been impossible to conceal 
from Hugo and Gertrude the nature of these 


weekly visits to the house. Both were inexpres- 


| 


| sibly grieved on learning this fatal seeret, and | 


| every Friday they met in Gertrude’s room, which 


was situated just under the glazed cabinet, and 


| as soon as the black horse entered the courtyard, 


| known came at the usual hour. 


threw themselves on their knees before a crucifix, 
and joined in earnest prayer to Heaven, to take 
pity on their father’s soul, and rescue it from the 
Alas! the 
touching supplications of filial piety were un- 


grasp of the evil spirit. pure and 
availing. 

One Friday—it was Good Friday—the un- 
As usual, too, 
Hugo and Gertrude mingled their prayers; but 
They 


had hardly fallen on their knees, and raised their 


their supplications were of brief duration. 


thoughts to Heaven, when a strange and unusual 


noise proceeding from the room above, smot 


upon their ears. It was the confused noise of a 


violent and angry dispute. In one of the ex 





ejted voices Hugo and Gertrude recognized ther 
father’s tones. Trentbling with terror, and thrill 





ing with an h, the brother and sister held each 


hing to 


Sadden 


other by the hand, listening intently, wi 
pray, but silent in spite of themsclves 


Iy the harsh murmurs ceased—a heavy step shook 







to open and shut 


Hugo and 


rafters—a door was heard 





had escaped a 


Grertrud wr 
Heaven for 





terrible danger and thanked 








his 
deliverance. 

At length the supper-bell rang, and the Mar 
quis Reginald obeyed the summons Hugo and 
Gertrude were waiting for hu ut as soon as the 
father appeared upon the threshold, they ut 1 
acry of terro for the ma quis Was mrireiy 

anged Wel ! 1 as vig 
old man, in a remark tate of | " 
full of ‘ 1 i" pote ol « bleact 
he if ' 1 cheek 

n 1 « wi. Su 

t me ng of 
d Appr W manged- 
a few hours the marquis ha 
crown twenty . I ea f deat 
stamped his i 4 } 
d and countenance Hi« 
white lip t g lo v dow: lim eves wer 
sunk 3 and dark lu ‘ i he drag 


00 PER ANNUM 
CENTS SINGLE 





ged himself along with an uncertain and reeling 


step. 
The traveller has seen on the banks of the 
Loire and the Rhine, some old donjon shooting 


up to the clouds, the last relic of a foudal castle, 
intact as yet, and seeming to defy, in its impos. 
f rhe 
pest gathers, the thunder mutters, and the strick 

hase 


ing mass, the wrathful war of time tem- 


en tower, deemed immortal, shudders on its 





topples down with a erash, and adds another 
ruin to the group of older ruins. The 
was like this feudal keep; he, too, had been 


thunder-stricken. 


Targus 


* Father, father!" cried Hugo, seizing him by 
“What has befallen you! speak! in 


the arm. 
the name of Heaven.’ 
The marquis answered never a word, Only 
he shook his head, and gazed on his son with a 
look of stupid) bewilderment—a look peculiar to 
old men in the childishness of dotage 
“Father,” cried Gertrude. 


chanced / 


* Tell us what has 
On my knees, T beseech you.” 
shaking his head, 


Reginald continued silent, 


and gazing from one to the other, with a look of 


terrible fixity, for in his dim eyes there was 
neither expression nor intelligence The words 
had reached his car, perhaps, but conveyed noe 
sense to his clouded mind. Yet he made such 
effort as the excessive weakness of bis hints 


permitted, to reach the supper table. 
Hugo and Gertrude understood this instinetive 
and 


desire, supported his trembling steps, 
seated him in his great arm-chair with armorial 
blazonings, and set before him the coarse food 
to which his avarice had so long condemned him- 
The marquis appeared 
unable to do His fork 


fell upon the table before it reached his lips. 
/ 


self and his household. 


anxious to eat, but 80. 
Hugo filled a silver goblet with the wine that 
was so parsimoniously dealt out, and ponsed it 


It 


a warwar coler “or 


drop by drop, into the old man's mouth. 
seemcd to revive him a little ; 
a moment flushed his sunken checks, and a spark 
of life glimmered in his eyes. But this ephemoral 
resurrection lasted but amoment. ‘The marquis’s 
head sank again upon his breast—his lip becume 
pendulous—the light faded from his eyes, and he 
seemed to sleep, or rather to sink into one of 
those lethargies, half slumber and half forgettul- 
common to old and 


ness, very 


young 
children. 

The of the de C 
presented at this moment a very striking appoar- 
Ph 


apartment of the time of Francis I, was decorated 





supper-room imac 


ance, worthy of the pencil of a great artist 





and furnished in a style of excessive luxury, 
which formed a singular contrast with the 
of the 


dinto regular compartments 


cx 
traordinary avaric 





present proprietor, 






The ceiling, divic 


by beams curiously and richly carved, was puint- 
ed in the liveliest colors. Each of the spaces 
blazed with vermilion and azure relieved by 


fillets of gold. 
Spanish cloth, stood vast and splendid cabinets 
of black oak, with doors of 
and tilled with articles of silver plate, o 


Against the hangings of em)iossed 


Venetian cut gl 
leas 








precious from the weight and value of the imetal, 
than from their mast rly workmanship. Th 
square oaken table, with twisted legs, surrounded 
by carved chairs, with dark velvet linir und 
long fringes held in’ place by d-headed nails, 
supported a wretr hed meal, consisting of some 
boiled greens served up in the cl and 
coarsest earthern dishes, and accompa ied by a 
meagre loaf of black bread and a dish of mouldy 
nuts, In the middle of the table, a copy 

with a single wick shed a fluctust 








lixzht, faintly reflected from the golden were 






the ceiling, and the tion 


of the sive 





in the cases 





Four persous oceupi do this strang armel lofty 
apartment. Sunk back in his chair reeli tt 
Marquis de Carnac looking 
than a living man, his pak 
ing that convulsive twitel 
ways announces the appr 
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“Because you seem to be suffering, dear 


father.” 

“No,” said the old man, “Iam well. I had 
a moment's weakness, but it is gone, and I am 
strong again.” 

And, placing his hands on the table before 
him, he succeeded in raising himself to his feet, 
But even thus supported, he 
reeled and swayed like a drunken man. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Yes, certainly,” said Hugo. “ You are as 
strong as you have ever been, and a long life is 
before you yet. But do you not think that you 
had better see to your spiritual welfare and re- 
concile yourself to God? Shall I send for a 


without assistance. 


priest ?” 

“A priest!” said the marquis, with a bewilder- 
ed air. 

As he echoed the word, he frowned in such a 
way that the wrinkles of his brow formed the 
clear and distinct impress of a horse-shoe, like 
that described in the terrible legend of Red- 
gauntlet. Then a cutting and sinister laugh 
broke from his lips. 

“A priest! a priest for me! Ha! ha! you are 
mad to think of it.”’ 

“ But, father—” stammered Hugo. 

“Enough!” said the old man, in a stern and 
imperative tone. And without another word he 
tried to reach the door. But his lax muscles 
failed at every step. Like one in a dream, he 
attempted to walk, but his limbs refused obe- 
dience to his will. 

“Father,” asked Hugo, “whither would you 

hid 

“Up stairs,” replied the marquis. 

“To the glazed chamber ?”’ asked Hugo. 

Reginald de Carnac made an affirmative sign. 

“Tn the name of heaven, father, go not back to 
that accursed place.” 

“T must.” 

“ Father, on my knees J ask you to take pity 
on yourself and us.” 

The marquis for the second time frowned dark- 
ly and ominously. 

“Sir,” said he, after a moment, “ you per- 
ceive that I cannot walk. Give me your as- 
sistance.” 

In those days, when a father commanded, his 
will was law. Hugo, accordingly, placed him- 
selfon his father’s right, while Richard stood 
ready to afford his assistance on the left. While 
the Marquis de Carnac leaned on his son and 
servant, they reached the door, traversed the ves- 
tibule, and began to ascend the staircase. Ger- 
trude, left alone, fell on her knees and wept bit- 
terly. The three men reached the highest story. 
The marquis opened in succession the three 
doors of the corridor, then that of the glazed 
chamber, into which he entered alone. He shut 
the third door behind him, and Hugo and Rich- 
ard heard him lock it. A deep silence then set- 
tled on the house. : 

“Alas!” murmured Hugo, “a sad _presenti- 
ment tells me that we shall never sce our father 
alive. Let us pray, Richard, for his safety.” 

The remainder of that evening was spent in 
prayer, sorrow and tears. The night passed 
away and the morning of the next day, and then 
came the noontide summons of the bell to din- 
ner. But Reginald de Carnac came not. Hugo, 
consumed by a natural anxiety, went and knock- 
ed at the door of the glazed chamber. The 
echoes answered him, then died away, and all 
was silent. 

“Father!” cried Hugo, first in a faint and 
then in a loud voice. Silence only responded. 

“O, Heaven!” thought Hugo. “He is dead, 
and without confessing—perhaps without repent- 
ing. Heaven have pity on his soul !’”” 

And throwing himself on his knees near the 
closed door, he recited, with a voice broken by 
sobs, the verses of the De profundis. 

Meanwhile, it became indispensable to pene- 
trate into the secret chamber, to obtain the body 
of Reginald, and consign it to the grave. Hugo, 
whom the death of his father made Marquis de 
Carnac, attempted to force the door with the 
help of old Richard. But the door was of oak, 
lined with iron, and literally cannon-proof. Four 
steel bolts, fitted deeply into the granite frame, 
detied all attempts from the outside. The com- 
bined efforts of the two men did not even shake 
the insurmountable obstacle. It was found ne- 
cessary to summon smiths and stone-cutters. 
Deep holes were drilled round the hinges, a sys- 
tem of powerful levers was organized, and at the 
expiration of three hours’ hard work, the door 
fell in with a crash. 

It was then easy to enter the glazed chamber 
and to take in its whole surface at a glance, for 
it contained no cabinets or any other places of 
concealment. But, although filled with a me- 
phitic vapor, it was completely empty. The 
Marquis de Carnac was not to be found, dead or 
alive. No words can describe the astonishment 
of the spectators at the inexplicable disappear- 
ance. Before sunset, the whole quarter was astir, 
a dense crowd, panting with curiosity, gathered in 
the street before the house, and it was necessary 
for the authorities to detail a large armed force 
to keep them in order. Every one believed and 
declared that the body of the old) marquis had 
been carried away by the familiar demon, to 
whom he had long ago mortgaged his soul. It 
is needless to add, that, in those days of super- 
stition, there were few persons bold enough to 
disbelieve this marvellous story. 

Hugo left no means untried to put a stop to 
ruinors so dishonorable to his dead father. Now 
the only means of producing a revulsion in the 
popular opinion was clearly to find the body. 
He accordingly summoned a legion of engineers, 
masons, carpenters and locksmiths. The glazed 
chamber was explored and sounded in every 
part, and indeed the entire house was ransacked 
from roof to cellar. The authorities, too, busied 
themselves actively, but all their exertions pro- 
duced only a negative result—no light was shed 
upon the mystery they attempted to elucidate. 

At that day, as well as in our own, the law 
dislikes what it cannot unravel. The judges at 
the 
strange and marvellous, than the other inhabi- 


the Chatelet, less disposed to believe in 


tants of the great city, conjectured, with a strong 
show of logic, that since the Marquis de Carnac 


had disappeared, some person must have been 





} men sprang to their place behind the 


concerned in making way with him. Now who | 
| could have an interest in such a deed ? 


Clearly 
his direct heirs, that is, his two children. 

Consequently, Hugo and Gertrude suddenly 
discovered that they were charged with the assas- 
sination of their father and the destruction of his 
body to conceal the crime. They were both 
arrested and imprisoned, together with the old 
servant. The trial lingered along, and during 
its progress, engrossed the attention and talk of 
town and city. 

The verdict was finally rendered. Hugo and 
Gertrude, though acquitted from lack of evidence, 
were informed by the criminal lieutenant, that 
their innocence appeared to him to be by no 
means clearly established. Poor old Richard 
had died during the course of his captivity. 

The good children of the luckless marquis did 
not enjoy the liberty to which they were tardily 
and reluctantly restored. Unaccustomed to the 
enjoyment of a large fortune, they had no taste 
for the luxuries it might command, and no vanity 
in its display. Neither thought of marriage, and 
their ideas were inclined to a religious and con- 
templative life. The brother and sister therefore 
renounced without regret, the perishable goods 
of this world, to devote themselves wholly to the 
service of God; and to endeavor to atone, by 
mortification and austerity, for the guilty life and 
deplorable end of their unhappy father. Hugo 
entered a Dominican convent, and Gertrude took 
the vows ina Carmelite nunnery. Both died a 
few years after, almost at the same time, in the 
odor of sanctity. 

Their fortune was divided among their nearest 
blood relatives. These heirs were rich, and none 
of them cared to reside in the Hotel de Carnac, 
which the popular voice had already branded 
with the sinister title of the House of Satan. 

They gave an attorney carte blanche to let or 
sell this property at any price. But an evil rep- 
utation brooded over these secular walls. Many 
believed in good fuith that they should draw 
down upon their heads the vengeance of Heaven, 
by dwelling in a house once haunted by an evil 
spirit. Others were too timid to brave a popular 
prejudice so deeply rooted. In a word, for fifty 
years, the Hotel de Carnac, or the House of 
Satan, had remained empty, and for fifty years, 
neither lessee nor purchaser had presented him- 
self with an offer of any kind. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


Svcn was the legend which Master Graham, 
with a prolixity we have spared our readers, re- 
lated to Lady Suffolk. 

“Well,” said he, when he had finished his 
story, “what do you think of it ?” 

“T don’t believe a single word of it.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“T tell you I don’t.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“Nonsense! And you don’t believe it any 
more than I do.” 

“Still it is an incontestable and well estab- 
lished fact.” 

“ What is ?’”” 

“The disappearance of the marquis. 
body was never found.” 

“Ts that clearly demonstrated ?” 

“ The trial showed that.” 

“Well—I admit the disappearance of the 
body.” 

“And what do you conclude from that ?” 

“ That the search was not thorough.” 

“But, my dear woman, the police took the 
matter in hand, and left no stone unturned.” 

Her ladyship laughed heartily. 

“The police!” she said, scornfully. 
now that you're joking.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because you know that the police have eyes 
and see not, ears and hear not. Very lucky for 
us, my dear fellow—isn’t it ?” 

“T cannot enter into a discussion with you,” 
said Master Graham, “ of the basis on which the 
reputation of the Hotel de Carnac rests. It is 
enough for our purposes, that the place is ab- 
horred and shunned, and invested with a whole- 
some terror.” 

“You are perfectly right there.” 

“In my thinking, it is a piece of good luck to 
hit, almost without seeking, on a place so ad- 
mirably adapted to the use we can make of it 
Don’t you think so ?”” 

“O, certainly.” 

“T think we ought to snap at it at once.” 

“So do I.” 

“Well, then; we had better at once see 
attorney who has charge of it, and become 
lessees or proprictors.”” 

“Who is this lawyer?” 

“An individual rejoicing in the name of Cin- 
cinnatus Plume, who has an office in the Rue de 
VHirondelle.” 

“Well, let us see the amiable Cincinnatus. 
What time is it” 

“Not quite one.” 

“Plenty of time. Ishall be ready in a mo- 
ment. Have the horses harnessed, and we'll go 
at once.” 


: 


His 


“T see 


the 


As soon as her toilet was completed, and it 
was a dazzling and attractive one, the beautiful 
lady left her apartments, and entered her car- 
riage, dropped negligently into a graceful atti- 
tude on the soft cushions of the back seat, while 
Master Graham, her steward, seated himself op- 
posite, with his head uncovered. 





The two foot- 


carriage, 


| the fat coachman touched the spirited horses, and 
away they went. 





Great was the commotion created in the office | 


of the notary when the amaranth carriage halted 
at his door, and a splendid footman descended to 
inquire whether Master Cincinnatus Plume was 
visible. The clerks flattened their noses against 
the window panes and stared at the visitors with 
all their eyes. But when Lady Suffolk, splendid 
in beauty and attire, and moving with a graceful 
step, entered the outer office, accompanied by 
her steward, though the clerks had fled to their 
places, they stared upon the gorgeous vision with 
the assurance of sprigs of the law, and the im- 


pudence of brazen-faced cits. The lady was not 
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a whit abashed, but swept by them with a haughty 
mien. 
Meanwhile, Cincinnatus Plume, a tall, scraggy, 
| Snuffy, bewigged, splay-footed votary of Themis, 
dressed in a suit of rusty black, with a huge 
| goose-quill stuck over one ear, stood at the 
| threshold of his study—his sanctum sanctorwm, 
| bowing, scraping and testifying by a thousand 
awkward movements, his overwhelming sensa- 
tions at the visit of so distinguished a personage. 
He gradually gave ground, and receded into his 
cell, permitting the entrance of the lady and her 
| steward. 


It was a villanous den—that study—pervaded 
by a nauseous odor of damp paper and musty 
parchment, which compelled her ladyship to re- 
peatedly press her perfumed and embroidered 
handkerchief to her delicate nostrils. She sank, 
as if overpowered with faintness into an old 
leathern arm-chair, while the steward took post 
behind her. 

The shabby attorney continued to cringe and 
scrape, as if he was the incarnation of the dis- 
covery of perpetual motion, and entitled to a 
patent; but his beautiful visitor interrupted his 
manceuvres, and the discovery was a failure. 

“Sir,” said she, “Ihave sought you on im- 
portant business.”’ 

“You do me infinite honor,” replied Cincin- 
natus Plume, tearimg the pen from his ear and 
waving it in a salutatory manner. 

“This business,” said her ladyship—“ may 
perhaps be settled on the spot.” 

“ What is it, madame ?” 

“My steward will explain, sir.” 

Cincinnatus Plime raised his eyes to Master 
Graham’s calin and respectable countenance. 

“Master Notary,” said the steward, “I am 
told that you have charge of the interest of the 
Messicurs de Revel, the sole and only heirs of the 
two children of the Marquis de Carnac, who died 
some fifty years ago,” 

“Such is the fact, sir,” replied Cincinnatus 
Plume. 

“Among the property was a piece of real 
estate.” 

“ Several, sir, several. The marquis left a very 
handsome property.” 

“But I allude, sir, to one particular estate.” 

“Which ?” 

“A hotel situated in the Rue de Cerizay.” 

Mr. Cincinnatus Plume started. 

“The House of Satan!’ he exclaimed. 

“ Precisely.” 

“And what, pray, have you to say respecting 
the House of Satan !” 

“Tn the first place I wish to ask you what is 
its annual income ?” 

“ The annual income of the House of Satan!’ 

“Yes.” 

“Are you jesting ?” 

“ By no means.” 

“Then, sir, I see with regret that you are not 
posted up.” 

“Not posted up!” 

“Not acquainted with the events said to have 
occurred in that hduse.”” 

“There you ar 
detaiis of the legem you rever to.” 

“And you persist in your question ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, sir,” said the notary, “then I have to 
inform you—it is the exact truth—that the in- 
come of the House of Satan is nihi/—nothing— 
or rather it is worse, minus nothing—for there 
are the taxes to the state. There is only one 
way to render the property productive, and we 
are going to try it.” 

“And may I ask what that is ?” 

“O, yes. The Messieurs de Revel are going 
to pull down the hotel, sell the material for what 
they can get, and let the land to market- 
gardeners.”’ 

“That plan seems very unpromising.”” 

“Tt is so—but we can hit on no other.” 

“And how much do you think it is possible to 
realize from the building materials and land ?”” 

“ Fifteen thousand livres at the outside.” 

“Then if you were offered twenty thousand 
cash for the house just as it stands, you would 
take it?” 

“ Of course I would.” 

“ Have you full powers to sell or convey ?”’ 

“ The fullest.” 

“Tn that case, Master Notary, take a sheet of 
parchment and a pen.” 

“ For what ?” 

“To draw up a warranty deed.” 

“A warranty deed!” 

“ Yes—don’t you know what that is?” 

Cincinnatus Plume opened his great goggle 
eyes to their full extent. 

“Hang me! if I understand a word of all this,” 
stammered the notary. 

“ Yet it’s a very plain matter of business, sir. 
The Messrs. de Revel, who have empowered you 
to act as their attorney, sell my noble mistress, 
the Lady Suffolk, here present, the hotel situated 
in the Rue de Cerizay, vulgarly known as the 
House of Satan. The said sale is agreed to and 
accepted at the price of twenty thousand livres 
cash, which we are ready to pay you in specie as 
soon as the 
nessed.”’ 

Cincinnatus Plume could hardly believe his 
ears. 

“What!” cried he, “does her ladyship pur- 
chase the House of Satan ?”” 

“If you will allow me to do so,” replied the 
| lady, with a smile. 


deed is signed, sealed and wit- 





| “But, in the name of heaven!” cried Cincin- 
natus, “when you have bought it, what will vou 
do with it?” ; 

“ That is no concern of yours, sir.”” 


But 


“ Of course not, my lady, of course not. 


T can’t get it out of my head, that youare making | 


yourself merry at my expense, and that this is no 
real bargain.” 

“Graham,” said the lady, turning to her 
“Give this man fifty livres as a fee 
for drawing up the deed.” 


steward. 


[TO BE coNTINUED.] 
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PABLAVICINE. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 

Tue good citizens of Blissville were very con- 
siderably excited by the advent to their town, of 
a highly mysterious personage, whose true char- 
acter and business nobody could find out. 


a. 


| miles—fifteen 
| atmosphere. 


He | 


was a peculiar looking person, tall and thin, clad | 


in a faded suit of black, with enormous specta- 
cles on his nose. He was invariably followed by 
a circumstance which rather added to the mys- 
tery with which he was associated. 

Now Blissville was a small, Ohio town, but 
very jealous of its reputation. 
deed, that the character, lives, walk and conver- 


So jealous, in- 


sation of every individual inhabitant was) con- 
stantly the subject of remark to all the others. 
The new-comer, therefore, met with all the atten- 
tion which they gave to one another. 

He, himself, was quite indifferent to it all. 
Through the day he kept himself closely shut up 
in a building at the further end of the village, and 
atevening he salliced forth for a walk. This 
building, about twenty-five years previously, had 
been used as a government powder magazine, 
and seemed to suit the stranger’s purposes so 
exactly, that it was stated, and not without a 
show of reason, that this building was the sole 
cause why he had honored Blissville with his 
presence. By night fires were constantly issuing 
from the chimney. By day smoke poured forth 
in thick black volumes. Yet nobody could tind 
out the cause of it all, and when asked, the stran- 
ger always evaded the question. If the house 
had only windows now—but whoever heard of a 
powder magazine with windows ? 

So the good “ Blissvillains ” as they were call- 
ed by the neighboring villagers—the good Bliss- 
villains were in despair. Soon all minor ques- 
tions were lost and swillowed up in the great 
one—“ Who is this mysterious stranger !” 

“Tl tell you who I believe he is,”’ said the 
oracle of the village—* He’s Father Miller, and 
he’s a perparin’ for the end of the world.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the oldest inhabitant. “It’s 
my opinion that he’s no better than he should 
be—but he aint Father Miller.” 

This remark was received with that respectful 
applause which the remarks of the “oldest in- 
habitant ” always excited. 

“He’s Doctor Faust come to life again,”’ said 
the notary of the village. 

“ Say rather Mephistopheles,” rejoined a fourth. 

“ Let me tell you one thing,” said a pale-faced 
youth. “If we allare as purein our lives as 
this man, we may be thankful.” 

The village savans looked contemptuously: at 
the youth, but none of them deigned to answer. 

“ What did you say his name was,”’ asked the 
oracle. 

“Tdid not tell his name—“if you want to 
know, however, it is Pallavicini.” 

“Humph—a rascally furrener, to say the best 
of him.” 


The Young fds shortly olbe rose wont i 


them. Walking leisurely down the street, he 
came at length to the “ powder magazine.” He 
knocked at the door, and after a little delay was 
admitted. 

He ascended the stairs preceded by the stran- 
ger, Pallavicini. Arriving at the top, he found 
himself in a room which occupied the entire 
upper story. 

“Have you done anything since I was here 
before ?”” asked the youth. 

“O, yes,” said the other ; and he glanced with 
the affectionate expression with which an artist 
eyes his work, towards a singular machine which 
nearly filled the apartment. It was of the shape 
of a double cone. From one extremity a fan- 
shaped figure projected, which could be folded 
up into a single staff. The young man looked 
at it in admiratipn. 

“Do you think it will be perfect now?” he 
asked. 

“O, yes, Iam sure of it,” said Pallavinici. 

His eye lighted up, and his nostrils dilated. 

“For forty years I have toiled at this. 
I begin to see the completion of my labor. Praise 
be to Heaven, I can be successful before I die. 
Young man,” he continued, after a pause, **iis- 
ten. Think of this in after years. 

“Long ago, at the age of twenty-one, I began 
this machine. It was in Italy. I wanted to 
navigate the air, to fly from land to land, to be 
independent of the obstacles on earth. 
saw that the balloon was utterly useless. It was 
like a raft compared to a ship. You might fleat 
on the air, but you could never sail. Now I 
wanted to sail—to pass about at will. For years 
I studied out the principles of nature’s forces, 
the nature of winds and air. 


Now 


i soon 


1 studied the con- 
struction of the planets, and made observations 
on the nature of the ether between them.” 

“Why!” cried the youth. 

“Think you I merely wished to pass from one 
land to another! No. I would be the Colum- 
bus of a grander discovery. I would connect the 
dissevered worlds ! 

“ T have made discoveries since then to show 
that it is possible. I know it. Think you, 
young man, that this small planet bounds the 
No. The Deity will afford 
Whiy, the time must come when this 


capacities of man? 
an outlet. 
earth will be too crowded for its population. 
What will man do then! He must move away 
He will invent the 


to new worlds. necessary 





| 


| 


t that he might not avoid, | 


machines then. If then, why not now ?”” 
The young man looked up in astonishment. 
“ Have vou ever tried the air!’ 


“ Hundreds of times in balloons. 
“Jn your machine?” 





“Yes, When it was far less perfect. In this 
machine, I crossed the ocean from England where 
I was last. I left it in the forest outside unti! I 


found this house. I then brought it here to make 
my tinal alterations.” 
“Here! How?” 
“ Through the roof? My machine is so man 
ageable that I can raise this roof off and put it on 
again.” 


“ Have 


covery t” 


you ever attempted the great dis 





{ 
sole “k >» whenever he went ou walk, | 
a little black dog whenever he went out to walk, | ered a mode of passage through the depths of 


| 








“Yes. Ten years ago, T thought | was ready 
With a French saean accompany ing me, 1 as 
cended one night from the Bois de Boulogne 


We aseended far upwand Three miles—six 


miles—out of the region of the 


Our apparatus was perfect but 


with one fault. It was slycht, but it was an im 
perfection, and slight as it was, it drew me back 
from the great discovery, and has kept me wait 
ing and studying for ten long yoars since then.’ 
“And have vou remedied it 
“T have—I can now go anywhere with this.” 


“Do you mean to say that you have discov 


ether?” 

“Thave. I have found out the principie of 
motion which animates the planets. It can be 
implanted in the smallest body, and lies there in 
my machine.”’ 

“If vou have tried it you know. But how 
will vou breathe in the depths of ether? 

“ The secret lies in the simplest clement. It 
is water.”” 

“Water!” 

“ One drop of water per week, in combination 
with ether, will renew me air in my vessel for 


| my use.” 


“ How can you combine them /” 
“That is 
will you—” 


my secret, but 1 know it is safe; 
Pallavicini whispered to the youth. 
He started, his hands fell down, 

“Is it possible ?"” 

“1 go to-night.” 

“ To-night—my friend—my father,” said the 
youth—“ for you are the only friend ] have—take 
me with you. Carry me away from this earth, 
I, too, long to pass through the infinite ocean to- 
wards the glorious stars." 

“Will you dare it?” 

“If it is possible—vyes, a thousand times.” 

“It is possible then—come !”" 

A ponderous round door flew open on the 
side of the vessel, as Pallavicini touched it. The 
youth sprang in—the artist followed. 

There was a great crowd of villagers outside. 
It was ten o'clock at night. 
hot 


They watched the 
». Asthey looked, the roof seemed lifted 
up like the lid of a chest. Their astonished eves 
beheld a vast machine in the form of a double 
cone slowly ascend upwards, revolving on its 
own axis as it went. It came outside, and the 
roof gradually descended. A light like that of 
the sun glowed from the lower apex of the cone. 
The villagers gazed open-mouthed at the ma- 
chine. 

As the roof was replaced, the cone started. 
Taking a mighty start it darted upward on a 
vast curve into the regions above, So quick was 
its progress, that in one minute it had reached an 
inconceivable height, and left a fiery trail be- 
hind to the eyes of the spectators. As the trail 
faded out, they looked at one another in dumb 
astonishment. 

The house was broken open that night, but 
nothing was found there except a few tools. 
Pallavicini never returned ! 


" Baricies d+ Her.” * * 


The useful articles of diet are numerous, and 
the commonest we have. As to the quantity re- 
quired, the prize-tighter, who requires most, has 
thirty-six ounces per day, besides the innutritions 
— which everybody swallows at every meal. 

‘or women, twenty ounces may suffice, though a 
larger allowance is better. Healthy working 
men ought to have from twenty-five to thirty 
ounces. The greatest amount of nourishment 
of both kinds is contained in flour, meat, 
potatoes and peas; milk, cheese, rice, and other 
grains, and sugar; while tea, coffee, and cocoa 
are of great value in their way. 

Such are the materials; but they may be so 
treated in the cooking as to waste what is most 
valuable, and to preserve what is of the least con- 
sequence. It is possible to manage the making 
of a stew, 80 as to wash away the best qualities 
of the meat, and leave the veyetables hard, and 
drain away the thickening, causing a predomi- 
nant taste of smoke and salt. When Miss Night- 
ingale and her assistants undertook to cook in the 
eastern hospitals, they made a pint of thick arrow- 
root trom one ounce of the powder, while in the 
general kitchen it took two ounces to make a 
pint of thin arrowroot. 

It was the proper boiling of the water that 
made the difference here. Again, two ounces of 
rice were saved on every four puddings, when the 
nurse made the puddings. Such incidents show 
that itis not enough to have the best materials 
for nourishment; they must be husbanded in the 
preparation. It seems probable that, by sensible 
conduct all around, everybody might command 
enough of the best material for food; and it is 
certain that a very small proportion of the wives 
of Englishmen know how to do justice to the 
food they buy.—Harriet Martineau. 




















CURIOUS RECIPE FOR SLEEP. 


There isa curious traditionary story current in 
some families regarding a celebrated Scottish no- 
bleman, which, ] am assured, is truc, and, further, 
i er yet appeared in print. ‘The 
story is, therefore, a Scottish reminiscence, and, 
as such, deserves a place here. ‘The Earl of 
Lauderdale was so ill as to cause great alarm to 
his triends and perplexity to his physicians. One 
distressing symptom Was a total aleence of sleep, 
and the medical men declared their opinion, that 
without sleep being induced he could not rev r 
His son, a queer, cecentric-look bov, who was 
considered a kind of daft, and had 
paid to his education, was 5 
and cried out, “* Sen for that preaching 
Livingstone, for he (the earl) aye 
kirk.” Ome of the doctors 
worth attending to 
a minister tll him” succeed: 
on he recovered. The cx 
this benefit, took more notice 
tention to his education 
Duke of Lauderdale, afterwards « 
famous in his country’s | r 
in Scottash Lite and History 
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THE ILL-FATED BRIG. 


With 
abound, he jumped into a flat-bottomed boat | 
that was adrift near him, and with the long lum- | 
ber hook that was in it, he pushed into the 


crevice caused by the hinges between the door | Gilbert Grosvenor from an excited trance. 
| and the bulkhead. 


Gilbert saw the mate of the 


who said : he said to the fair 


“You err 


| ously suppose that Lam your father. 1 saved 


“ What liquor have you' give mea “Come here, Emma! 
” 


glass 


who was weeping at her site 
Maria, and the 
other four men, brought back from the schooner ; 


“Help yourself,” rejoined Oscar Bryan. 


“We must not be scared by shadows, Oscar! 











BY LIEUT. J. CARNES. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE 
“ Brie ahoy!” 
“ Ay, ay!’ 
“ What brig’s that ?”” 
“ Maria.” 





PIRATE. 


“ Who's the captain?” 

“ Captain Harrison.” 

“ Where from ¢” 

“Saint Helena.” 

“ Where to?” 

“ Coast of Africa.” 

“ What's your cargo!” 

“We're in ballast.” 

The “ Maria” was a small brig, employed by 
the East India Company to convey provisions 
from the Cape of Good Hope for the garrison at 
St. Helena. She had been employed many 
years upon the station, and was on her way home 
to undergo a thorough repair, but at the desire 
of the commodore upon the west coast of 
Africa, the Governor of St. Helena had ordered 
her to run in to Sierra Leone, with the commo- 
dore’s despatches to the squadron. 

The master of the Maria had remonstrated 
against the order, and had expressed his convic- 
tion to his friends that he should be murdered by 
pirates ; but his repugnance to the service was 
overruled, and having been supplied with fire- 
arms for his crew, and with ammunition for four 
brass six-pounders, he unwillingly sailed to what 
he foretold would be his death. 

As the schooner ran alongside the Maria, Cap- 
tain Harrison said to Dr. Waugh, a passenger : 

“ That is the schooner I dreamed of, and that 
is the man I saw cut my throat; it is useless to 
strive against destiny.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Prinsep, the mate, “ you will 
fight—you will not let the dogs cut our throats, 
without making an attempt toescape. The guns 
are loaded to the muzzle , the men have all their 
muskets ready, the schooner is to leeward—let 
us give her one round, run right in to her, and 
take our chance! If we must die, let us die like 
men. Let us try to escape.” 

Captain Harrison was an old man, and his 
long gray hair waved in the wind, as he shook 
his head. 

“Escape? We may exasperate them; it is 
impossible to escay 1 I will not fight. Per- 
haps if we treat them civilly, they will not ill 
use us.” 

“Send a boat there, I say! and be smart about 
it, or I'll fire into you!’ And as the pirate 
spoke, a British ensign ran up to the peak. 

The pirate, with a speaking-trumpet in his 
hand, stood at the gangway of the schooner, 
whose raking masts, long spars, low black hull, 
sharp bows, and clean run, contrasted strongly 
with the clumsy brig that was laboring to 
windward. 

The ¢ “ssenger in the Maria interposed. 

“Tt may be a British man-of-war schooner. 
Ask her what she is.” 

Captain Harrison gave the speaking-trumpet 
to his mate, who hailed : 

“ What schooner is that?” 

“What's that to you? It’s her Britannic maj- 
esty’s schooner Polypus. Send a boat!” 

The peremptory order was obeyed, and a boat 
with the mate and four men left the Maria and 
pulled for the schooner. The boat’s crew were 
ordered on board the schooner, and were taken 
below and secured; whilst a boat, with ten men 
armed with cutlasses and pistols, pulled from the 
schooner to the Maria. In the short interval, 
Captain Harrison called to his side a bey who 
was a passenger in the Maria. 

Gilbert Grosvenor, a boy of about eleven years 
old, was the son of Sir Gilbert Grosvenor, an 
English baronet, and a relation of the Governor 
of St. Helena, to whom the boy had been on a 
visit, and who had sent him back to England 
under the care of Captain Harrison. 

“Gilbert, my boy,” said Captain Harrison, 
“this schooner is a pirate, and I am not strong 
enough to resist her. All these things are 
fated, and I know that I must die; let me try to 
save you. Come here, Gilbert! get into this re- 
cess behind the cuddy door, and remain quiet, 
whatever may happen. Pray to God, my boy! 
He can protect and save you, although I cannot.” 

The captain placed the boy in a corner which 
the door of the cuddy when it was open con- 
cealed, kissed him nervously, hooked the door 
epen, and went on deck to meet the pirate. 

With rough words, and rougher oaths, the pi- 
rates secured and bound five men who had _ re- 
mained on board the Maria; they then tied 
Captain Harrison and his passenger, Dr. 
Waugh, back to back, and laid them on the deck ; 
and then removed every portable article of value 
from the Maria. 

They then murdered the crew; entreaties for 
mercy were unavailing, and threats of punish- 

ment were disregarded. The crew of the Maria 
were made to walk blindfold along a plank, 
which was laid on the gangway, and which pro- 
jected over the brig’s side. The plank toppled 
over with their weight, and thus, one after 
another, the five men belonging to the Maria 
dropped, with a plunging splash, into the green 





sea, and were left astern by the slow motion of | 


the brig. 


plaint ; and his silence, and the entreaties of Dr. 
Waugh, were equally disregarded. The captain 
and his passenger were lifted from the deck and 
thrown together, tied as they were, back to back, 
into the sea. Strong were their struggles, for 
both were able swimmers ; and the shouts of the 


pirates, who laughed in fiendish enjoyment of 
their agony, made Gilbert Grosvenor tremble in | 


his hiding-place. 
The features of the pirate captain, and of his 


brutal mate, were indelibly impressed upon the | 


boy’s memory ; and the tone of their voices sank 
deep into his heart, as he peered through the 








they were handcuffed to a chain cable hanging 


over the bows. The cable was unshackled, the 


| anchor was let go; and as the chain roared and 


rattled through the hawseholes, the five men 
were carried with it into the unfathomed sea. 

Then the pirates scuttled the Maria, and left 
her sinking; and as long as they were in sight, 
they fired at her with their long gun. Spars fell, 
planks were torn, bulwarks crushed, and bulk- 
heads shivered; but the boy Gilbert Grosvenor 
did not move from his hiding-place. Night cov- 
ered the brig, and Gilbert watched the stars; 
morning broke, and Gilbert had not slumbered. 
The Maria was still afloat, and all was silent. 

He listened, and he heard a still step upon the 
companion ladder. He looked anxiously, fear- 
fully, and to his joy beheld the well-known face 
of the carpenter, creeping cautiously from the 
hold where he had concealed himself. 

Gilbert and the carpenter knelt together upon 
the deck, and thanked God for their escape. But 
there was much to be done, and there were but 
few hands to do it. However, the carpenter was 
an experienced and skilful sailor ; he stopped the 
leaks, got sail on the brig, and in three days fell 
in with one of the English cruisers. 

Some said that the pirate was a Brazilian 
slaver, well known as the fastest vessel on the 
station ; and others that it was the Spanish pirate 
Boneta da Sota, who had been hanged at Gib- 
raltar, buried in the sands, taken up by his 
friends, and resuscitated: 

And Gilbert Grosvenor returned to England. 





CHAPTER IL 
RECOGNITION 

Firteen years passed, and Sir Gilbert Gros- 
venor died, leaving his son his debts. Every- 
thing was sold—horses, carriages and furniture ; 
and the old hall, that Gilbert loved so much, was 
purchased by the rich Captain Hawkelaw. — Gil- 
bert, now a poor man, consulted Mr. Bran, his 
father’s lawyer, who had acted as agent for the 
sale of the estate to Captain Hawkelaw; and 
Mr. Bran obtained from Captain Hawkelaw, for 
him, the agency of the captain’s immense estates 
in New Brunswick. 

Gilbert landed at St. John in the latter end of 
April, and travelled by sleigh to Frederickton, 
where he was to be stationed to superintend the 
lumbering operation in which Captain Hawkelaw 
was largely engaged. The sharp click of the 
woodman’s axe, as it whistled over the lumber- 
man’s shoulder, and hissed into the white stem 
of the spruce; the crash of falling trees, tearing 
away great branches, as they fell with a sullen 
moan; the heavy logs rolling and rambling 
along the lumber road, or down the narrow foot- 
way on the hillside, to the river; bullock sleighs, 
horse sledges, bells and buffalo robes, were all 
new to Gilbert, and relieved the dreary expanse 
of snow and black pine with life and motion. 

Gilbert arrived at Frederickton just as the ice 
in the river was expected to break up, and the 
lumbermen were making preparations for stream 


diriving. Already the ice had moved,“and the 


water was rising, and had cut off communication 
with the shore by a channel a few yards wide. 

The residence of Captain Hawkelaw was upon 
the bank of the river, on a point of land that pro- 
jected into the stream, and afforded a magnificent 
view of the River St. John, both up towards 
Woodstock, and down towards St. John, for 
many miles. Captain Hawkelaw himself was at 
Woodstock, about sixty miles from Frederick- 
ton; but his daughter, a beautiful girl of six- 
teen, was at the drawing-room window, looking 
at the river, and watching the great fields of ice 
erash and grind against each other. The ice 
stopped ; and it was said that the ice was jammed 
at Spring Hill, about four miles above Frederick- 
ton. There was some talk of danger; and Gil- 
bert, to whom the scene had all the excitement of 
novelty, as well as the delight that is experienced 
in watching nature, as she bursts her icy chrys- 
alis and breaks into the butterfly life of summer, 
looked anxiously at the exposed situation of his 
new patron’s residence. The oldest inhabitants 
assured him that there was no danger; but one 
more timid than the rest suggested that a horse- 
man should be sent to Spring Hill, to report upon 
the state of the river at that point. The horse- 
man was sent; and Gilbert, with a strange and 
indefinite feeling of delight and dread, watched 
the ice rise in hills and high blocks, as the loose 
heaps floated down against the motionless and 
immovable field, until the great surface again iost 
its hold upon the shore, and crashing and split- 
ting, cracking, groaning and foaming, sailed 
slowly down the river. 

The horseman was seen returning at a gallop; 
and pale with fright, and stammering with ter- 
ror, he said that the jam at Spring Hill had 
given way, and was rolling down the river like a 
mountain. 

Tumbling over and splashing, like a great 
whale under the attack of the sword-fish and the 
thrasher, and twisting and turning, like the 


fabled sea serpent, the ice-float rapidly ap- 


proached the projecting point on which the | 


house of Captain Hawkelaw was built. The 
people on the bank round Gilbert, shouted ; and 
the domestics rushed from the fated building. 


; On came the torrent, and Emma Hawkelaw ran 


from the front of the house to one of the 
windows. 


back 


gether, rolled, with a roar like the reverberation 


of a thunder storm, upon Captain Hawkelaw’s 
| house. 


The ice did not crush the house ; 
not drive it from its 


it did 
s foundation. The ice cut the 
The upright building 
snapped as a man would snap a walking-stick, 


house in two. strong, 


and the upper story floated away from the base- | 


ment, which was instantly flooded. 

Among trees and logs and haystacks, and 
heaps of ice, and barns and sheds and fences 
that had been washed off the island higher up the 
river, Emma Hawkelaw, leaning from a window, 
and imploring help, was carried down the stream. 
One loud cry of terror from the crowd awoke 








Already the water had risen over the | 
| point, and the ice hills, crashing and grinding to- | 
Captain Harrison uttered no word of com- | 


stream among the rolling, groaning floats of ice. 
Emma Hawkelaw leans from the window ; she is 
in Gilbert’s arms, in the boat, and safe ashore, 
half a mile from the ruins of her father’s house, 
whilst chairs and furniture float away, or sink 
into the river. 


And in this way, Gilbert and Emma began 
their love; and every day, for three weeks, they | 


were together. They rode together in the woods, 
they walked together upon the river's bank ; they 
boated together on the calm = surface of the 
smooth St. John; they sang together; they 
played chess together ; they fell in love, and they 
knew it. 

At the end of three weeks, Captain Hawkelaw 
was to return from Woodstock ; and Emma un- 


never had refused, and she 
would, refuse her anything. 
Captain Hawkelaw returned. 
“This is Gilbert Grosvenor, papa; and this, 
Mr. Grosvenor, is my father.”’ 
“Your father!” exclaimed Gilbert. “O, God! 
it is the pirate captain that plundered the Maria.” 
And Gilbert Grosvenor rushed out of the room. 


was sure 


— 


CHAPTER IL 


CONSCIENCE. 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan!” 

Bull-necked, bandy-legged Oscar Bryan came 
to the door of his solitary log-hut, in the forest 
that overhung the city of Frederickton, and he 
looked cautiously, anxiously and nervously round 
him. <A clear moonlight shone among the 
blackened trunks of trees, which lay in all direc- 
tions, piled one on another, about the lonely 
dwelling; but there was not any person in sight. 

“Who calls Oscar Bryan?” 

Receiving no answer, Oscar Bryan, the pirate’s 
mate, shut the door, and agaiv sat down by his 
fire, smoking his pipe and drinking “ white eye.” 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan!” 

Again he opened the door, and halloed— 
“Who calls?” 

He received no answer. 
and resumed his seat. 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! remember the 
Maria! The sea gives up its dead! Blood calls 
for blood ! 
time has come !” 

Large drops of perspiration fell from the 
square forehead of the bull-necked man, who 
laid down his pipe, and took a double-barrelled 
pistol from a bracket above the wide fireplace. 

He examined the priming of both barrels, 
rubbed his nail across the flints, dropped the 
ramrod and tried the charge, and satisfied that 
the pistol was properly loaded, again sat beside 
the open hearth, and turned his face to the win- 
dow, through which the moon was shining 
brightly. 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! smuggler! 
slaver! pirate! murderer! remember me!” 

“Blast you!” exclaimed the pirate; “take 
that, and remember me!” , 

The tw» barrels-of. *SARRol were discharged, 
in rapid succession} the gaits of the window 
shivered; and the hut was filled with smoke. 
Oscar Bryan breathed hard; his eye was fixed 
upon the broken window, aud as the smoke 
cleared away, the face of the old man, Captain 
Harrison of the Maria, was still visible, and 
again a voice was heard ; 

“ Oscar Bryan, come !” 

The shadow passed from the window, and the 
moonlight shone clearly upon the floor, as Oscar 
Bryan wiped the big drops of perspiration from 
his forehead, and muttered : 

“T have heard of ghosts! I never did believe 
in them, and I wont believe in them now !’”” 

He reloaded his pistol, and again went into 
the open air. The sound of a wagon arrested 
his attention, and in a few minutes Captain 
Hawkelaw drove up to the snake fence, and 
halloed—* Oscar Bryan!” 

The pirate mate’s tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and he was scarcely able to ask— 
“Who are you?” 

“ What the deuce ails you, Oscar? You will 
live out here in these woods, until your brain 
turns. Pull down the bars, and let me drive into 
the enclosure. I want you!” 

As the two pirates sat together, one on each 
side of the blackened chimney, with no light ex- 
cept that given by the pale moon, Captain 
Hawkelaw said : 

“ We never spared man, woman nor child—” 

“ But once!” interposed Bryan. 

“But once!” Captain Hawkelaw repeated. 
“But once! Dead men tell no tales, yet-—hah! 
what is that ?”” 

There were three taps at the window. 

The two pirates looked at each other in silence, 
until Captain Hawkelaw said, in a whisper : 

“Is the place haunted ?” 

Bryan answered doggedly: 

“Live here as I live here, and you will 
know !”’ 

Captain Hawkelaw leaned across the table, 
and in a voice a little abeve a whisper, sail : 

“The piracy of the Maria is discovered.” 

Bryan looked up, and after a pause, said 


He swore an oath, 


| sullenly : 


“Ts it? How?” 

“That Ido not know! But, Osear, this I do 
know! the man who has that secret must—" 

Again there were three taps at the window. 


“Ts there any one there?” said Hawkelaw, in | 


a whisper. 

“ Go and see.” 

Captain Hawkelaw looked out at the door, 
and returned, saying : 

“JT see nothing but a night-hawk, that is 
screaming round the hut, and a porcupine that 
crept round by the barn. Hah! what is that 

Oscar Bryan replied slowly : 

“Iris the pale face of the old man of the 
Maria, with his long, dark gray hair, looking in 
at the window! Do you believe in ghosts” 

The two pirates sat for some minutes in a 
silence that was broken by Captain Hawkelaw, 








| who I mean—in the garden to-night. 


| the 
dertook to introduce her lover to her father, who | 
never | 





Osear Bryan! Oscar Bryan! your | 








oe caer 
| gentl may be a 


We have realities to face! 1 have been recog- 


| nized by a man in my employment—how, I can- 
} not tell. 


We must settle him.”’ 

“ Do it yourself.” 

“ Nonsense, man; we will do it together. 
One life more is nothing—” 

“Twill have nothing to do with it, 
said sullenly. 


” Bryan 


it must be done. I over- 
heard him appoint to meet the girl—you know 
We shall 
have time to catch him there, and if we kill him 
—why, it is only by mistaking him for a thief! 


“T tell you, man, 


| Drink and come !’’ 


After a little persuasion, Oscar Bryan got into 
wagon with Hawkelaw, who drove rapidly 
down the hill to Frederickton. 

An hour afterwards, there was a scuffle in the 
garden at the back of Captain Hawkelaw’s tem- 
porary residente. A pistol shot was fired, an 


alarm was given, and Oscar Bryan was found | 


dead. The murderer was traced and pursued. 
And Gilbert Grosvenor, stained with blood, was 


lodged in Frederickton jail. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 
Haxpcvurrep and heavily ironed, Gilbert 
Grosvenor was taken before the Mayor of Fred- 
erickton. 
clearly. 


Captain Hawkelaw gave his evidence 

He had been to see his acquaintance, 
Osear Bryan, and had on his return discovered 
Gilbert in the garden. Supposing him to be a 
thief, Bryan had summoned him to surrender, 
and then the prisoner immediately shot him and 
fled. There was no clear defence to be made, 
and the lawyer who was employed by Gilbert 
recommended him to reserve what he had to say, 
for the trial, Gilbert was leaving the mayor's 
office, when his attention was attracted by the 
appearance of the sheriff for the County of 
York, of which Frederickton is the chief city. 

“ Carpenter!” exclaimed Gilbert, in surprise. 

The sheriff, in his turn astonished, exclaimed : 

“ Sir Gilbert Grosvenor !”” 

“Come with me into a private room, and let 


_ my lawyer attend us, and say what had best be 


done.” 

After the lapse of half an hour, the sheriff 
went into the mayor’s office and requested that 
the prisoner might be allowed to make a state- 
ment before he was sent to prison. To this rea- 
sonable request, the mayor acceded. 

“ Send for Miss Emma Hawkelaw.” 

Emma, pale, trembling and agitated, was al- 
lowed a seat while she made her statement. She 
said that she was in the garden with Gilbert 
when her father and Oscar Bryan came suddenly 
upon them. Bryan presented a pistol at Gilbert 
but at the instant, something—Emma could not 
say what, but something; and if there were 
ghosts, she should think it the ghost of an old 
man, with long gray hair, wet and draggled— 
came between Gilbert and Oscar Bryan, and 
knocked away the pistol, which exploded and 
blew Osear’s face to pieces. Oscar Bryan fell 
forward upon Gilbert, who laid the body on the 
ground, and endeavored to get away. 

“Now, sir,” said the lawyer, “ I shall endeavor 
to show you that there was a motive for the ac- 
tion which Captain Hawkclaw states was unpre- 
meditated. Pray, Miss Emma, what were the 
prisoner’s words, when first introduced by you to 
your father ?”’ 

Emma Hawkelaw hesitated, but her father 
said ; 

“O, speak out, Emma! It does not affect me.” 

Thus encouraged by her father, Emma said : 

“ His first words, and his only words were: 
‘Your father? O, God! it is the pirate captain 
who plundered the Maria.’ ”’ 

The lawyer then detailed the particulars of the 
piracy of the Maria, and every heart in the court 
thrilled with horror. Captain Hawkelaw, alone 
remaining unmoved, looked on with a contemptu- 
ous smile. The mayor turned towards him, as 
if to offer him an opportunity for remark. 

“An admirable defence, admirably worked 
up,” 
of court, when he was stopped by the sheriff. 

“Stop, sir! Mr. Mayor, I request that this 





whilst I give my 
evidence on oath.” 
When the sheriff declared that he himself had 


| been the carpenter of the Maria, Captain Hawk- 


elaw turned pale. 

“ How is it, sir,” said the mayor, “that you 
who have so frequently seen Captain Hawkelaw 
in Frederickton, have never recognized him.” 

“Perhaps, sir, because I ran tvlow so early in 


| the affray, that I did not see the captain of the 
| pirate, except as he stood upon the gangway.”’ 


Again Captain Hawkelaw smiled contemptu- 


| ously. 


“ But, sir,” continued the sheriff, “I> have 
seen the body of Oscar Bryan, and I swear that 
he-was the mate of the piratical schooner. Anu 
sir,” continued the sheriff, stepping up to Captain 
Hawkelaw, and tearing from his pocket a watch 


and chain, to which a small compass was at- | 
| tached, 


“IT will swear to this pocket compass 


| On the back of it, is my wife's picture; it was 


taken from my cabin in the Maria. 

Captain Hawkelaw stood as if spellbound ; 
and the sheriff laying his hand upon the pirate’s 
shoulder, said 

“ Sir, you are my prisoner !”’ 

“Not yet,” Captain Hawxelaw replied, calmly ; 
and then suddenly and vehemently presenting a 


| pistol with each hand, cleared a passage through 
| the crowd, and rushed into the street 


The front and principal street of Frederickton 
passes by the barracks ; 
Captain Hawkelaw ran at fall speed 

“ Fire at him!” 
sentry ; ‘ 


exclaimed the mayor to the 
I will be your warrant.” 

The sentry fired, and Captain Hawkelaw, at a 
distance of fifty yards, sprang into the air and 
rolled over on the ground. 


He was taken into the mayor's office. A sur- 


| geon pronounced the wound mortal. 


| 
| 
| 
plum pudding, the only wine ale or porter, the 


| Blacksmith. 


he said, sneeringly; and was walking out | 


and along the street, | 


you fifteen vears ago—the only life 1 ever 
spared. You are the only creature 1 hav ver 
loved. LT have nurtured you, and I he long 








| lived for you, and in your love. Des “ 
| overtaken me. Fate is not to be resisted. My 
| willis made. Live, dear Emma, and enjoy the 

property | have collected. Come her, young 


man! take her hand. ©, death!” 
He joined the hands of Emma and Gilbert, 


lay back gently, 


and died easily 

| Sir Gilbert and Lady Grosvenor returned to 

| England, and lived long in the old hall that Gil 
bert loved so much 


—o——- 
POPULAR CONTINENTAL DELUSIONS. 


| 
| 
| 
} That Englishmen ever eat anything bat * bif- 
| techs” and potatoes. That a lord, when he is 
| «dis spleased with his wife, can take her to Sout 
| field, and, putting a rope round her neck, sell i r 
| in the market for a pot of beer, or for whatever a 
| drunken drover chooses to bid for her Phat 
brandy is allowed to be drunk in the House of 
Lords. ‘That no daguerreotype can be taken in 
London, In colsequence of ‘he perpe ptual fogs; 
| and that the chureh clocks are illuminated for the 
same obscure reason, ‘That the only pastry is 





only fruit baked potatoes, the only song “ God 
save the Queen,” and the only national amuse- 
ment boxing. That no gentleman's estallish- 
ment is complete without a bulldog. “That the 
ladies propose to the gentlemen; that Gretna 
Green is an omnibus-ride from London, and that 
half the marriages in England, those of royalty 
and cooks included, are celebrated by ‘The 
‘That commissions are purchase lle 

in the police force, and that the sons of noblemen 
| are proud to serve in it. That the result of every 











| dinner-party is for the gentlemen to drop, one by 


one, underneath the table, after which they are 
carried up stairs to the ladies. 
population is“ milors,” 
* millionnaires.”’ 


That half the 
and the other half 
That there is no English 
school of painting, except that practised by 
clowns and Ethiopians. That George TV. was 
in the habit of going to the Coal Hole. ‘That 
Watts stole his steam engine from the French ; 
and other absurdities by far too numerous to 
mention.—Ermouth News. 

-—-—-. 

CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. 

The man who is obliged to be constantly em- 
ployed, to carn the necessaries of life and sup- 
port his family, knows not the unhappiness he 
prays for when he desires wealth and idleness. 
To be constantly busy, is to be always happy. 
Persons who have suddenly acquired wealth, 
broken up their active pursuits, and begun to live 
at their ease, have wasted away and died in a 
very short time. ‘Thousands would have been 
blessings to the world, and added to the common 
stock of happiness, if they had been content to 
remain in a humble sphere, and earned eve 
mouthful of food that nourished their bodies 
But no; fashion and wealth took possession of 
them, and they were completely ruined. “They 
ran away from peace and pleasure, and embraced 
a lingering death. Ye who are sighing for the 
pomp and splendor of life, beware! Ye know 
not what ye wish. No situation, however ex- 
alted; no wealth, however magnificent; no hon- 
ors, however glorious, can yield you solid enjoy- 
ment while discontent lurks in your bosom. ‘The 
secret of happiness lies in this—to be always con- 
tented with your lot, and never sigh for the splen- 
dor of riches, or the magnificence of fashion and 
power. Persons who are always busy, and go 
cheerfully to their daily tasks, are the least dis- 
turbed by the fluctuations of business, and at 
night sleep with perfect composure.—/ hiladelphia 
os 


“Our Curious Department, 
Curious Case. 

A young man was lately tried before the Superior 
Court at Salem, for stealing a horse and buggy from a 
#table-keeper in Lynn. He confessed the crime, said he 
sold the team and took the money for it, but nevertheless 
he was acquitted by the jury! It appeared upon evi- 
dence, and the statement of his own counsel, that the 
alleged thief was such an outrageous liar, that there was 
no reliance to be placed upon his confession, even though 
it was against his own interest to make it. The man who 
was said to have bought the team was not forthcoming, 
and there being no corroborative evidence that the fellow 
told the truth, the judge ruled that the jury shouldn't 
believe him, though he confessed everything that was 
charged in the indictment; and he was accordingly dis- 
charged. This is the first instance that has come under 
our observation of aman escaping punishment, or reap- 
ing any similar advantage, sulely from the fact that he 
was a notorious liar. 


Singular. 

Workmen engaged in excavating a cistern in Marietta, 
Ohio, after passing down through six feet of sandy loan, 
and through thrve feet of conglomerate rock, so hard as to 
require blasting, found under the rock # cavity about « 
| foot in depth, and in the earth below this cavity a human 
| skeleton and the bones of animals. The bones were very 
old and crumbling. A part of the upper jaw of the skel- 
eton contained the teeth, which were very much worn, 
belonging evidently toa person well advanced in years 
The bones had probably been conveyed there by water, 
which at some time may have flowed through the cavity 
| beneath the rock. The opening is about 60 fet from the 
present bank of the Muskingum River, an@ about 15 or 
20 feet below the level of the plain 
Remarkable Ignorance. 

The Doual journais relate an extraordinary case of ig- 
| Norance in a village near that town A physician called s 
| few days ago to prescribe for the sick eblid of a peasant 
| woman, and ordered a warm bath “ What is a bath’ 
| said she * Meat some water in your pot on the fire, and 

put the child into it'” A few minutes later @ neighbor 
| entered, and found that the woman had put the child 
into the pot with the water, and had placed the littie 
creature on the fire, which she was diligently stirring up 
Of course the neighbor reecaed the child from the horrible 
fate with which it was threatened 
































Voluntary Starvation. 

A singular instance of voluntary starvation occurred 
recently near Oskaloosa, lowa A lady laboring under « 
mental aberration for some time, finally about two 
months since came to the determination to starve herself 
to death, She refused every kind of nourishment, even 
water, and at last died, after Yiving without liquids of 
solids of any kind for sistyeight daye It is prowed by 
| ample authority that during that time, she never took 
two ounces of any nourwhment whatever 
Spontaneous Generation. 

The probiem of “ spontaneous generation,” of life with 
out germ. hes assumed a new phase The Pare Arad 
emie des clence, which ap to e recent period erouted the 
very idea. has now proposed @ prise of DVI) francs for the 
best essay of an experimental character, calculate! to 
elucidate thie very important inquiry 
Novel Invention. 

M Camille Vert. » Parisian. has invented « flying me 
chine in the shape of a fish. which. while im the air, he 
can guide in any direction 
the trial trip, which 


The emperor was preeent at 
tok place under the high eelling of 

the Industrial Palace and has suthoriaed © public exhile 
| thon of the machine 















































(Written for The Fiag of out Union.) 
AS IN THE OLDEN TIME, 
AN ANSWER. 


BY WiLus 


PABOR. 





You say the flame, once bright and high 
On hillside of Parnassus, now 
Has died away—in darkness lie 
The shrines at which I once did bow. 
Not so! the fires serener ehine 
That centre at the Mures’ shrine. 


You say the water from the fount 
Of famed Castalia sluggish grows : 

No rainbow-colored bubbles mount 
From its dark current as it flows. 

Not so! but I no longer chase 

A fleeting bubble in the race. 


No longer like the bee I roam 
In dalliance among the flowers; 
For now my roses bloom at home— 
My shrine is in affection’s bowers. 
And, bending here, no wish is mine 
To worship at another shrine. 


The pen is vocal still. It makes 
Sweet echoes in the fields of rhyme ; 
Aud often it in lyric breaks 
As sweet as in the olden time: 
Ay, sweeter now, for there are eyes 
That answer back true love's replies! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SEARCH FOR A WIFE, 


BY HARRIET W. BLISS. 





“Wext, Ralph,” and the speaker threw him- 
self back in his chair, and took a cool survey of 
his companion. 

“Well, Stephen,” said Ralph, good-humored- 
ly returning his friend’s stare. 

“T've been thinking—” 

“Have you indeed! It’s the first time, isn’t 
it?” And Ralph laughed mischievously. 

“T’ve been thinking,” resumed the other, 
“that it’s about time we undertook our journey.” 

“Our journey! I didn’t know we proposed 
taking one.” 

“ Really,” said Stephen, “it’s perfectly incom- 
prehensible to me how people can so easily for- 
get their most sacred promises. Don’t you re- 
member my telling you last spring, when I com- 
menced building my house, that when it was 
finished, I should go in search of a wife. You 
laughed, but approved of my resolution, and 
said that whenever I went, you would accompany 
me. Now, my house is finished, I shall start 
upon my search to-morrow, and you must ac- 
company me.” 

“ Impossible,” said his friend. “ Besides, what 
is the use of hunting up a wife, when you might 
have your choice of a dozen young ladies, for 
the mere asking.” 





“The very reason why I don’t want them,” 
replied Stephen. “I choose to be eccentric in 
this matter, and so, Ralph, let me prevail upon 
you to take with me this contemplated journey. 
And one word more, Ralph—don’t let us be 
whirled through the country without seeing a 
bit of it, but let us take our knapsacks upon our 
backs, our staves in our hands, and let us roam 
through country lanes, and get a breath of fresh 
air, and a snitf of the pine-woods and the sweet- 
fern and the wild flowers. I declare, whenever I 
think of sweet-fern, I invariably go back to my 
boyhood.” 

“And smoke in imagination again your sweet- 
fern cigars, I suppose,” laughed his friend. 
“Really, vou are getting quite poetical, Stephen. 
Bur, seriously, Iam almost tempted to take this 
ramble with you, even at the risk of our being 
taken up as a couple of vagabonds, and ignomin- 
iously lodged in a jail. Yes, I think I'll go, 
and let business take care of itself for the 
present.” 

Accordingly, on the morrow, there sat out 
from the city, at a leisurely pace, our two friends 
Ralph Safford and Stephen Graham. It was a 
warm day, although it was long past noon when 
they commenced their journey. So they walked 
slowly. 

“Now which way?’ asked Ralph, as they 
stood at the junction of two roads. 

Stephen paused, breathed as if tasting the 
sweet country air, listened a moment to the 
pleasant hum of men’s voices in the neighboring 
fields, and then fixed a steady gaze at the distant 
hills of Milton, which rose up clearly and dis- 
tinctly against the clear sky. 

“There are rattle-snakes there,” said he, at 
length, pointing to the range of hills. And he 
turned in an opposite direction. Ralph followed, 
laughing heartily. 

* As poetical as ever, I see, Stephen. As for 
me, I've been thinking that if we be not lodged 
in jail, as I suggested yesterday, we shall some 
day be found by our acquaintances, dead and 
covered with leaves, like the babes in the wood.” 

That evening, Farmer Holman’s family were 
disturbed at their evening meal by a knock at the 
door, The farmer himself opened the door, and 
was accosted by two strangers, who desired a 
lodying for the night, a supper and breakfast, 
promising ample pay for all. 

“ Wife,” said the farmer, in an undertone, 
can we accommodate these men ?” 

Mrs. Holman didn’t know — perhaps they 
could. So the two men entered, and as they 
» each east a curious glance around 
the room. Mrs. Holman observed the glance, 
and half-repented of her decision ‘to 
them. To be there was nothing evil 
about their faces, but then, their clothes were 
coarse, and dusty with long travel, and common 
travellers did not bear the best of reputations in 
those parts. 








did so 


admit 
sure, 


The door Opened at that moment, 
and the farmer’s daughter entered. Again did 
Mrs. Holman notice the curious glances of the 
two men, and the s i 








cant looks and smile that 
passed between them. It was now very evident 
to her that they intended robbery, and she 
whispered her fears to the farmer; but the far- 
mer remarkably 
and laughed at his w 


was obtuse upon the subject, 
fe’s prophecy, that before 
morning the robbers would escape with all the 
- could lay their hands upon. 

“ Ralph,” said Stephen, when they had retired 
ye rvom prepared for them, “1 don’t exa 
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like the looks of our entertainers. 1 shouldn't 
be at all surprised if they made an attempt to 
rob us—suppose we put our watches and money 
between the beds for safety.” 

“The very place of all others that a robber 
would he sure to search,” replicd Ralph; “ but 
put them there if you like, though I haven't the 
slightest fear of being robbed. But please in- 
form me if the young lady down stairs has any 
chance of becoming Mrs. Graham ?”” 

“Not the slightest,” said Stephen. And as he 
spoke, they both heard distinetly a step outside 
the door, 

“What do you suppose I heard just now ?”’ 


asked Mrs. Holman, of her husband. “1 was 


THE FLAG CF OUR tL 


ject of his journey, and had in turn received an 


listening outside their door, and 1 heard one of | 


them say something about robbery, and then he 
proposed that they should hide the articles be- 
tween the beds. I’ve a great mind to send for a 
constable.” 

“ Better wait till you are robbed,” quietly re- 
marked her husband. 

In the course of that night, Stephen Graham 
had a distinct impression that same one walked 
outside his door. It was the second time he had 
heard it, and so restless did this idea make him, 
that he arose iu the early dawn, and hastened to 
see it his valuables were safe. They were not to 
be found in the plaice where they had been se- 
ereted. A second time he searched, thinking it 
probable that he might have overlooked them the 
first time. But all search was vain, they were 
gone. 

“Ralph, Ralph,” said he, to his friend, “ they 
have stolen our watches and our money !” 

“ Have they ?” responded Ralph, with a yawn. 
“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“T shall go directly for a constable.” And 
Stephen, with the impetuosity which character- 
ized all his movements, strode towards the door. 

“Well, all is, don’t disturb me,” grumbled 
Ralph. And in two minutes he was in the land 
of dreams. 

“There, didn’t I tell you so?” said Mrs. Hol- 
man who had passed an extremely restless night, 
and whose quick ear now caught the sound of a 
closing door. 

“ One of the robbers has made his escape, and 
—O dear! where is my diamond ring that I prized 
so much? I knew we should be robbed—but the 
other shan’t escape.” And inspired by a sudden 
thought, the good lady ran and locked the door 
of the room in which Ralph was still dreaming. 

The farmer aroused by his wife’s outeries, and 
overcome by her entreaties, reluctantly started 
fora constable. In the meantime Ralph had 
arisen, and discovering that he was a prisoner, 
was making somewhat violent assaults upon the 
door. 

What was the farmer’s surprise to encounter 
at his own door, not only the very constable of 
whom he was in search, but also the thief who 
had stolen his wife’s diamond ring ? 

“There has been a robbery committed here, it 
seems,” said the constable, as he gave the far- 
mer a grave good morning. 

“Yes,”’ answered Farmer Holman, “ my wife 
accuses this man and his friend of stealing a 
diamond ring.” 

« And I,” broke in Stephen, indignantly, “ ac- 
euse either this man or his wife of stealing two 
watches and a large sum of money belonging to 
my friend and myself.” 

The constable, who was fortunately a man of 
wisdom, and a second Inspector Bucket, here in- 
terposed with the remark : 

“It strikes me, gentlemen, that either the same 
person has stolen all the articles, or that they are 
mislaid. I propose that we hunt the house for 
the missing valuables, before we take other 
measures.” 

As no one objected to this, they accordingly 
commenced to search the room which Stephen 
had ocenpied. 

“ Between which of these beds did you put the 
articles ?” asked the constable. 
that there are three.” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said Stephen, who 
began to see that his search hadn’t been as thor- 
ough as it might have been. He had entirely 
overlooked the fact that there were three beds. 
It might be possible— 

“Do these belong to you?’ And the consta- 
ble pointed to the lost property, which lay very 
snugly between the second and third beds, just 
where it had been placed the night before. 

“T’ve found my ring,” said Mrs. Holman, who 
just then appeared upon the scene of action. 
“Tt’s singular how I could have mislaid it so.” 

The constable went home that morning, with 
the impression that all the foolish people were 
not dead yet, and that if he were urged upon the 
subject, he could mention two or three. After a 
grand reconciliation-breakfast at Farmer .Hol- 
man’s, Stephen and Ralph resumed their journey. 

“Well,” remarked Ralph, as they plodded 
slowly on, “I call this morning’s affair, adven- 
ture number one, in the search for a wife. We 
have barely eseaped the jail, which I prophesied 
we should end our journey in. 


“You notice 


I don’t know as 
I regret that affair, since it will half-cure you of 
one of your greatest faults.” 

“What fault is that?’ asked Stephen. 

“Suspicion,” said Ralph.“ Poor Mrs. Gra- 
ham would have led a terrible life, for you are 
one of the most suspicious monsters that ever 
lived.” 

Stephen looked rather foolish, but said nothing. 
Our heroes journeyed on, meeting with a great 
many amusing adventures, which all ended hap- 
pily for themselves. At length they came in 
sight of the city of Providence, for, though they 
had started in an entirely opposite direction, their 
loiterings had, by a mysterious combination of 
circumstances, ended here. As they entered the 
city, they were discussing the propriety of seek- 
ing some lodging, and suspending their travels 
for four or five days, in order to enable them to 
view the wonders of the place. They passed 
into one of the principal streets of the city, feel- 
ing like strangers in a strange land, when sud- 
denly some one touched Stephen's arm, and 
turning, he discovered an old s¢ hoolmate, whom 
he had long supposed dead. Sach was the 
* greeting from his old acquain- 
‘e, that in five minutes from the time of meet- 
tephen had revealed to Mr. Smith the ob- 





warmth of 








| from his sight, 


invitation for himself and friend to take up their 
abode in that gentleman's house, during their 
stay in the city. 


too,! 


Ralph excused himself, for he, 





lan acquaintance an old schoolmate, settled 
To 
have more liberty for this project, therefore, he 
had concluded to take up his abode ina hotel. 
Now, Mr. Smith had made a vow that his 
friend Stephen should not depart from the city, 
until he had found there that of which he was in 
search. 


in the city, whom he proposed to hunt up. 


And in view of this project, numberless 
were the young ladies to whom he introduced 
him, and numberless were the expeditions and 
excursions which were arranged for Stephen's 


benefit. But Stephen was adamant—no young 


lady thus far seen, had even approached the pin- | 


nacle of perfection upon which the future Mrs. 
Graham must perch herself. 

Stephen sat one day in his friend's parlor, re- 
volving many things in his mind, and holding a 
book upside down in his hand, when in a casual 
glance out through the open window, he saw just 
the neatest little figure of a lady, and caught a 
momentary glance of a laughing face, which, in- 
tentionally or not, Tam not able to decide, was 
turned towards him for a brief space of time. 
With his usual impetnosity, Stephen threw 
down his book, seized his hat, and rushed out 
into the street, but there fortunately he met his 
friend Smith, to whom he directed the frantic 
question—* Who is she ?”” 

“She! 


” 


Whom do you mean? I sce no one. 
Stephen grew more frantic every instant. It 
was very stupid of Mr. Smith to ask him who he 
meant, when to his eyes there was but one wo- 
man in the world now, and she was just dis- 
appearing round a corner. Stephen pointed de- 
spairingly to the retreating figure, and exclaimed : 

“Just tell me who that divine 
Smith, and you will put me under ob 
life.” 

Mr. Smith turned round with provoking slow- 
ness, and when he looked up the street, the lady 
had vanished. 

“ Are you raving, Graham? I don’t see any 
divine creature. If you mean that young lady 
whom I met just now, that is one of Mrs. Smith’s 
friends, Miss Addie Morehouse.” 

Stephen was delighted, and as a proof of his 
delight, he wrung his friend’s hand so desperately, 
that Mr. Smith could hardly forbear screaming. 
A speedy introduction to Miss Addie Morehouse 
followed, and Stephen was more and more en- 
chanted. — He eschewed all excursions now, un- 
less a certain young lady were of the party, and 
then he saw nobody but her. Singularly enough, 
he was a great deal fonder of long rides and 
walks, where the company was limited to two, 
than he had ever been known to be before. The 
time of his stay, which had at first been limited 
to four or five days, had now extended to a fort- 
night, and yet he displayed no impatience to get 
home. 

In the meantime, Ralph had discovered his old 
friend Mr. Brown, and had been persuaded to 
take up his abode with him, in quite a different 
part of the city from that in which Mr. Smith 
lived. So the two friends met but seldom, and 
then only for a few minutes. This deprivation 
was, however, borne very patiently by Stephen, 


uture is, 





ations for 


for somehow his t * MAM wonderfallf taken up,” 


and he scarcely”found ¢n idle moment now, 
Ralph had at first been impatient to return home 
at the time specified, but latterly, Stephen had 
remarked that he seemed indifferent upon the 
subject, nay, had even seemed anxious to prolong 
their stay. ‘The truth was, that Ralph had met 
avery charming young lady at Mrs. Brown’s, 
and had, without the least intention of doing so, 
fallen desperately in love with her. Being some- 
what afraid of his friend’s jesting upon the sub- 
ject, he had forborne to mention to him the cir- 
cumstance, and Stephen, impelled by a like feel- 
ing, had been equally uncommunicative. — It 
happened that the two friends met one day in Mr. 
Brown’s office. After half an hour’s chat upon 
indifferent subjects, Stephen drew out his watch. 

“Most five o'clock! Really, I must,be off, 
Ralph, for to tell you the truth, I have an en- 
gagement with a lady at half-past five.” 

What was Stephen’s astonishment, when, in- 
stead of having to endure Ralph’s raillery upon 
the subject, the latter blushed and replied : 

“And I have an engagement with a lady at 
seven, that I wouldn’t neglect for anything in 
the world. You have no idea of returning home 
at present, have you, Stephen ?” 

“Not the least,” was Stephen’s answer, and 
the two looked at each other and smiled. Proy- 
idence was certainly a delightful place. Mr. 
Brown leaned over his books and langhed to 
himself for some minutes. A spectator would 
have considered Mr. Brown’s laugh very idiotic, 
but fortunately no one observed it. 

At five o’clock precisely, Stephen was at the 
residence of Miss Addie Morehouse, and they 
were soon whirling along through what was 
then one of the loveliest places in the vicinity 
At seven o'clock the concert 
commenced which Stephen had promised to at- 
tend, and he was obliged, therefore, though with 
great reluctance, to turn his horse’s head in the 
direction of the city. As Miss Morehouse had 
excused herself from attending the concert, Ste- 
phen, at a somewhat late hour, entered the con- 


of Providence. 


cert-room with his friend Smith. But music, for 
once, had no charms for him. The whole affair 
wearied him, and it was with sincere pleasure 
that he heard the last piece performed. In pass- 
ing out with the crowd, Stephen's gaze was sud- 
denly rivetted upon a lady, who, accompanied by 
a gentleman, was some distance before him. 
grasped his friend's arm. 

“ Just look, Smith, and tell me if that lady be- 
fore us is not Miss Morehouse ?”” 

“That is certainly Miss Addie Morehouse,” 
returned his friend. 

There was no mistake about it. Indeed the 
lady had on a shawl and bonnet exactly like 






those that Miss Morchouse had worn durin 


ride. But who was the gentleman? 





looked to see, but the crowd had hidden the two 


and he saw them more 


Stephen had a vague impression that the gentle- 


no 


man somewhat resembled his friend Ralph, but 


| of course it could not be him, and this impression 


He | 
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was so very Vague, that he thought it: best not to 
mention it to any one. Hie mortification at this 
discovery may be better imagined than described 


+t to Miss Morehouse, a 





On mente g the su 





day or two after, he was astounded to find that 
she denied having been to the concert 
He could not doubt Miss More- 


house's calm, truthful denial, and vet, the evi 


Stephen 


Was mystified. 


dence of his friend Simith, the fact that the bon- 
net and shawl were recognized by himsel 





and 
lastly, his own conviction that the lady was none 
other than Miss Morehouse, seemed to make the 
matter a complete mystery 

Two days after, Ralph, who was standing at 
Mrs. Brown's window, saw a light carriage driv- 
en rapidly by, and an instant after turned with a 
very troubled expression of countenance to Mrs. 


Brown, with the question : 
“Who was the lady in that carriage !”” 
“ That Addie 
marked Mrs. Brown, 


was Morehouse,” quietly re- 
Just an 
hour before, he had invited Miss Morehouse to 


Ralph paced the room hurriedly. 


ride with him, as she had already done several 
times, and she had excused herself on the plea 
And 
It struck 
Ralph that it very much resembled his friend 
Stephen, but the idea was so absurd that he dis- 


that a sick friend required her attention. 





here she was riding with whom ? 


missed it at onee. Long did Ralph ponder over 


that circumstance, and in the end he resolved to 
walk up to Mrs. Smith’s, and endeavor to persuade 
Stephen to return home. Miss Morehouse had 
deceived him so cruelly, that he determined to 
remain no longer in the city where she was. 

“Well, Graham, I think I shall go back to 
business to-morrow.”” 

“To-morrow! Why, Ralph, T thought you 
were not in the slightest hurry to return,” an- 
swered Stephen, who, though not in the very 
hest spirits possible, had determined to remain 
till he had solved the mystery. 

“The fact is,” said Ralph, who had deter- 
mined to make a confession, “1 have been such 
a fool as to fallin love with a lady, who has, T 
should judge, been merely amusing herself at my 
expense. Miss Addie Morchouse—"” 

“What!” thundered Stephen, ‘ was that the 
name of the lady 7” 

“Yes,” answered the astonished Ralph. 

“Then it was von, sir, that I saw at the con- 
cert with Miss Morehouse ?” 

“Twas there, as you say, with Miss More- 
house,” replied Ralph, a little stiffly. “ Does 
that interest you very much !” 

“Yes, sir, it does. I would have you to know, 
that Miss Morehouse has promised this very 
morning, sir, to become Mrs. Graham.” 

“Indeed !” said Ralph, as a new idea came in- 
to his mind, “then it was you that drove with 
Miss Morehouse past Mr. Brown’s this morning ?” 

“Yes, sir—but how can that possibly concern 
you?” F 

“O not much; only Miss Morehouse has, un- 
til to-day, looked so favorably upon my attentions, 
that she could not consistently have received at- 
tentions from you.” 

“This is too much,” said Stephen. And he 
was about to add more in an angry tone, when he 
was interrupted by Mr. Smith, who, with Mr. 
Brown, had been an amused, spectator of the 
scene. 

“Why not go, both of you, to the residence of 
Miss Morehouse, and ascertain which she intends 
to marry.” 

“ Agreed,” said Ralph.“ And if she is such 
a fool as to decide in favor of Stephen, I will 
promise to submit patiently to fate.” 

“Well,” growled Stephen, “if she shows sueh 
bad taste, as to prefer you, Ralph, I shall give 
her up very willingly.” 

Arrived at the residence of Miss Morehouse, 
the bell was rung, and the inquiry made for Miss 
Addie Morehouse. Both gentlemen were shown 
into the parlor, which was vacant. But in a mo- 
ment a light step was heard, and each turned 
anxiously. What was their astonishment, when 
two young ladies entered, dressed precisely alike, 
and looking so nearly alike, that a stranger would 
readily mistake one for the other? Never did 
two people look more perplexed than Stephen 
and Ralph, and all laughed heartily as Stephen, 
with a comical look, asked the question : 

“Which is Miss Addie Morehouse ?” 

“1,” spoke both ladies together 

“But which is my Miss Addie?” persisted 
Stephen. 

“T believe I am the person to whom you refer,” 
answered one of the young ladies. “Iam Miss 
Adclaide Morehouse, and now let me introduce 
you to my twin-sister, Miss Adeline Morehouse.” 

There was much laughing and many explana- 
tions to follow this revelation, and quite naturally 
the party soon separated into two groups. 

“What a pleasant evening we've had,” re- 
marked Ralph, as the friends walked home to- 
gether that night. “And I do hope, Stephen, 
that you are cured of your second great fault, 
that of jealousy. 





If you had persisted in it, it 
would have embittered your own, as well as Mrs, 
Graham's existence.” 


Stephen’s only reply was a laugh—he could 
well afford to laugh now. 

Three months after, there was a double wed- 
ding at Providence, and the brides, singularly 
enough, both bore the name of Addie Morehouse, 
one being christened Adelaide, the other Adeline. 


Sut there was no longer any chance for strangers 


to make a mistake, for both ladies changed their 


| names upon that evening. 


| And this is a veritable history of the manner 


in which a Boston merchant, now a wealthy and 
| esteemed citizen, retired from business, came to 
know the wife whom he married twenty years 


ago. And Ralph Safford, now an old man com 
paratively, for his hair is gray, is looking over 
mv shoulder as I write, and sighs as he thinks of 


his Addie Mo 
under the sod. 





use, who has lain for ten years 





THE DAILY LIFE. 
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my future st 
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resent character in 





the sight of a arching God. To 
live a holv, self+ I weive to be of 
the first importance by d 
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, all day, and sometimes very late inte th 


to London again for another week's toil (ten 
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A SHOE STORY. 
Being somewhat given to walking, wherever I 
am, Tmust tell vou a shoestery 1 


Laverpool on the L2th of June last, and on tt 








sume day purchased at a shop in Castle Street, « 
pair of strong, nicely om k 
walking-shees. You know eri 
an of many-miles-a«lay reps t 
content with two or three | mn at 
demand and will have a long pull at my long 
eyes » L went to work with mv new shoes. in 
half an hour after buving them. Pour dave I 
tramped about the Live T} streets and the 





country round, the season | 
for non-intercourse 





& mest favor’ sle 
with cabs Then IT went uy 
mndon ; the distance being too great to walk 
e my leathern friends a nde in the tr hy 
way of variety. During four weeks after my a 
rival in the great metropolis, Lowas in my sto 












wandering up and down the seemir 
thoroughfares of that wast) city 1 London 
booksellers will tell vou that 1 took pretty long 
walks to find them daily in their haunts Twill 
not attempt to enumerate the namber of time 
shoes accompanied me round Hyde Pork 
London Bridge, down Cheapside, 
noster Row, and up Fleet Street 
After London, 1 tried my serviceable friends on 
a tramp into the Isle of Wight, and gave them 
hard work all the way from Farrington! te Ryde, 
for a couple of weeks. ‘Then for another fort. 
night, IT made them travel at a smart pace about 
the county of Warwick, and gave them some- 
thing to do in the dust of Gloucestershire. Back 





my 
ver 
through Pater- 


hours a day this time), and then T took my 
friends, true aud whole, across the Channel. Up 
the Rhine and through a good bit more of Ger- 
many, including some of the guy watering-places, 
they held out with never a sign of wear or tear 
And then, as they had served me so well during 
so much active foot-service, L resolved they 
should know something of life among the Alps. 
Over the Tete Noir into Chamouni, all the way 
from Basle, a good four weeks journey, they he ia 
out fresh as when they started with me through 
the streets of Liverpool. “They have clattered 
over the pavements of Cologne, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort, Strasbo Coblentz, and other un- 
evenly built places, till every. stiteh in their soles 
must have ached and strained horribly ; but here 
they are to-day, doing duty in Paris, on this oth 
day of November, having begun their rownds in 
the Rue de la Paix, vight weeks ago.—Foreiyn 
Correspondent Boston Transcript. 
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TESTIMONIAL WORTH HAVING. 
Our readers are aware that we individually 
give the Ladd & Webster Sewing Machine pref: 
erence over all others, from a personal knowledge 
of its merits ; but the following letter from J. B 
Pirrson, Esq., a practical man in every sense of 
the word, and a distinguished civil engineer and 
patent lawyer, is worth more, in fact, than the 
combined opinion of half the editors in New 
England : 
Letter from J.P. Pirrson, Fsq., Civil Engineer. 


No. 5, WaLt Street, N.Y 
Nov. lth, 1850 





Sir,—In giving the opinion vou request, as to’ 
the merits of your Sewing Machines, it may be 
as well to state that that opinion is drawn from 
two sources—the one being the practical working 
of your machines in my family, and the other 
from knowledge and information obtained in the 
course of a professional business, which has 
brought from time to time before me for critical 
examination almost all the known forms of Sew- 
ing Machines, from the very beginning of their 
history. My experience, practically, is that your 
Machines are eminently fitted for all the various 
uses to which it is possible to apply a Sewing 
Machine. For the family, [ fivd that they per- 
form admirably upon every material déired. In 
regard to. their durability, as well as to their 
ability to stand hard driving, it appears to me 
that no Machines are made which excel, and few 
which equa! them. I find that they are made of 
the best material, all the be: gs and other mov- 
ing parts strong and substantial, while the run- 
ning is smooth and as nearly frictionless as possi- 
ble. All these qualities are essential to a first- 
class Machine. 

(Signed), Joseru P. Pinson. 


To Wa. C. Hicks, Esq., Sup't. of Ladd, Webster & Co's 
Sewing Machine Manufactory. 



















THE WELCOME GUEST. 
This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, 1860. It is intended, as its name indicates, for 
the Home Circie, and ita individuality consiste in its 
forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
each number complete in itself, and being of the maim- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fouto Foam, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 
CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose ard poetic 
gema, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of its iseue, whieh bas been 
long perfecting, renders it 

A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and weet. It is entirely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring © make itself a Waitcome Goest to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line wil) ever sully it® foir which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every ope. In all respects it ix 
FRESH AND BRAUTIPUL, 

the whole design being from origina! plans, intended to 
introduce to the public a corps of New AND BRILLIANT 
writers, and it will fellow the lead of no 
that ie published 





other Journal 
It presenta a chaste and elegant head 
ing, and i printed upon heavy, fine white paper 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


one 
Thus 


and = In the et 


iterial conduct of the paper. a corps of lady contritoters 


are organized. af well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex; and it ie promised that no eeekiy journal in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni 


Owning one of the oldest and la 





ent newspaper extat 


sudlecriter jwnsense 





unlimited facilities which 
exrellence of this new weekly journs 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


ensure the eonpieteness aod 











M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Zl Winter Street, Burton, Mace 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
C7 Terms of the Frac or ovr Usion, $2.00 per an- 
num, iovariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
e.piratvn of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. D.. New York.—We cannot recall the 
the lines you refer to occur 

C. D.—The operations of the electric telegraph are irregu- 
lar in excessively hot countries. 

Invest aton —The question has been propounded be- 

. and « writer in * tes and Queries ” thus answers 

obn Huss is re prose nted with a goose, and Luther 

with a eran; and the explanation given in Lutheran 

churches, where the representation oecurs, is that John 

Thuss (whose me in Bohemian signifies goose) used to 

zh they kill this goose, a swan shall come 


poem in which 












Try no experiments with ae yraa—they are 
*. sailor, who lately took this yas ata 

exhibition, immediately drew hie knife and stab- 

bed one of the company. Ata party a young lady went 

a hysterics and became raving mad. In another 
youth ran up stairs, and precipitated himerelf 

+ second-floor window, and was killed on the spot. 

—To give the cheeks and lips a fine natural color, 
use plenty of air and exercise. 

Persoxx#.—The Pyne and Harrison troupe are now pre- 
senting English opera at Covent Garden Theathe, Lon- 
don, in exce ne mnt style. 

Trro.—stage * properties” are the accessories used in 
theatrical represe ssa such as letters, bouquets, 

rers, pocket-boo! other articles referred to in 

y to the plot. Lady Macbeth's 





















in « ‘jopatra’ s 

United States 
tre vasury building at Ww ashington are much heavier than 
any ee of Pompeys Pillar or the Py runids of Egypt. 

A cathedral receives its name from the cathedra, or 

s chair, which it contains. 

o qualify yourself for a prose writer, you 
cannot do be “tter than to study diligently the works of 
Wash ygton Irving and Edmund Burke, having special 
refere to the style. 

C.C¢. k vckport, Mass.—The wage! ing power of a micro- 
scope is reekoued in diameters. Thus, a power described 
of four hundred and fifty diameters will in reality mag- 
nify the object submitted to it two hundred and two 
thousand five hundred times. 

1.. Uniontown, aon emitted by a forest of 
firs is said to be high neficial to weak lungs 

“Txvattip,” Lynn, the medicinal equill is pro- 
cured from the seilla, or squilla maritima. The plant 

rows on the sandy coasts of the Mediterranean; the 

ulbs vary in weight from half a pound to four or five 
pounds. In their fresh state they are very acrid, end 
contain a bitter crystalline principle called scillatine. 

Puri.—Crustacea are those animals having an external 
crust or skeleton, as the crab, lobster, ete. 


























A TRIP TO WASHINGTON. 

A visit to the seat of government, during the 
session of Congress, is a trip that amply repays 
the fatigue and expense of a journey of hundreds 
of miles. Certainly no American should ever 
think of going abroad, until he has spent at 
least a few days at the capital. It is only at 
hington, that you can sce gathered represen- 
tatives of all parts of the country. We do not 
mean simply political representatives, but business 
and professional men; ay, and women, too— 
from east, west, north and south, And you can 
searcely ever pass many days at Washington 
without secing some delegates from the wild 
tribes of aborigines, the descendants of the native 
lords of the soil. In the personel of the foreign 
embassies, too, you meet with striking represen- 
tatives of the old world, so that you move, for 
the time being. in a singularly interesting cosmo- 
politan centre. ‘The Washington season is a 
very gay one, and it is by no means difficult to 
gain access to the best circles. Washington hos- 
pitality and affability are proverbial. At the 
White House receptions, you see’ that the repub- 
lican character of our government is not theoret- 
ieal, but practical ; the humblest man in the land 
approaches its highest officer on the same level. 

But the debates in the Senate, House, the re- 
ceptions, the balls, dinners and parties, will en- 
gross but a portion of the visitor’s time. If he 
is systematic and industrious, even during a brief 
stay, he will tind an opportunity to visit the ar- 
chitectural lions of the Federal City. The Cap- 
itol is, say what you will, a noble building, and 
would be an honor to any city in the world. 
With the additions, it w ill cover an area of nes arly 
four acres. Many of the new apartments in this 
vast structure are truly magnificent; yet who 
counts the cost, when it is the property of a great 
and wealthy nation ? 

The Post-Oftice is another elegant building, 
with its gleaming facade of white marble, its rich 
Corinthian ornaments, and its vast extent. The 

National Gallery, in the Patent Office, is one of 
the tinest halls in this country. It is 264 feet 
long, 64 wide, and 30 high. A quadruple range 
of Doric columns, 20 feet in height, supporting 
arched ceilings rising 10 feet high, and a noble 
cylindrical arch, with an aperture adinitting ver- 
tical light, are striking features of this magniti- 
cent apartment. 

Almost the first question the stranger is asked 
in Washington is—* Have you seen the Smith- 
sonian Institute?” As soon as possible, you 
must be in a position to answer in the aftirma- 
tive. The building is very striking, in the Ro- 
manesque style of architecture. ‘The towers that 
flank its principal entrance, produce a fine effect. 
The library is calculated to contain 80,000. vol- 
umes; but there are other rooms for the recep- 
tion of books, when this number has been 
reached. The White House of course every one 














visits, including some who expect to he its occn- 
pants for a period of four years. The Treasury 
building is another striking public editice, and 
one of the most beautiful in the city. But we 
might till pages, were we to attempt to act as 
guide to the lions of Washington. 

Of course no one who goes thither, will turn 
his face homeward without performing a_pil- 
grimage to the American Mecea—the home and 
the burial-place of Washington, now associated 
with the most brilliant triumphs of American 
oratory, and the most striking exhibition of fe- 
male patriotism. No American can tread with- 
out emotion the pathways trodden by his feet 
who was “ first in war, first in peace, first in the 





hearts of his countrymen.” No American can 
look upon grave which holds his ashes with- 
out recalling the words of his “ Farewell Ad- 





dress,” 
without re 


its touching appeals, its solemn warnings, 









tering a vow to be true to the prin- 


ciples enunciated by the noblest of patriots. 





Trer.—Some one beantifally says: “ 


The 


eyes sce clearer, that have looked throuzh tears.” 


- 





pe 


AK 


NAPOLEON’S CHARGER. 
When David painted his picture of Napoleon 


raahe & 
Sf 


crossing the Alps, he chose to represent the vic- 
tor of Italy mounted on a splendid white horse, 
rearing with spirited action beneath his glorious 
burthen. 
on a mule, and Delaroche, in his famous picture, 
has adhered to the truth of history, and produced 
a greater effect than David; for the humble ani- 
mal! well contrasts with the greatness of the 


In point of fact, Napoleon was mounted 





Vie- 
tor, and also suggests the difficulties of the path 
of conquest. But be that as it may, the charger 
in David's picture was a faithful portrait of Na- 
poleon’s horse, Superb. This beautiful animal 
about 153-4 hands 
high, slightly but compactly built, possessing re- 
markable intelligence and great muscular power, 
combined with a nervous, active temperament 


was a light gray Arabian, 


and a strong, Vigorous constitution. 


Superb was a great favorite with Napoleon, 
and accompanied him in many of his most. suc- 
In 1813, 
trous retreat from Moscow, he was captured by 
the Russian general Orloff, who kept him at St. 
Petersburgh till 1834, when he was presented to 
the 


imperial circus, a passionate lover and accom- 


cessful campaigns. during the disas- 





her of M. Tourmiaire, then manager of the 


plished trainer of horses, and well known for his 
devoted attachment to the memory of the great 
General Orloff, in’ presenting the 
horse, said: Jacques Tourmiaire, you were 
greatly attached to the late Emperor of the 
French, and your attachment honors you. You 
are known to be a favorite of horses; and_ satis- 


Napoleon. 


tied of the care he will receive at your hands, to 
you I contide this, my greatest favorite. 
is too slight for my use. 
heavy for him. 
is a fate to which I cannot think of subjecting 
him. To you therefore I intrust him, and as you 
loved him to whom he first belonged, you will, 1 
amsure, cherish Superb for the memory of his 
owner, as weil as for his own sake.” The horse 
was well cared for by his new master, who 
brought him upon the stage, and taught him to 
perform some light parts in pieces performed by 
the circus. Jacques Tourmiaire died in 1839, 
and left Superb to his son, who treated the veteran 
still with the tenderest care. He was subsequently 
exhibited in London, and other large cities. 
This horse was foaled in 1802, and died in 1841, 
having lived to the extraordinary age of thirty- 
nine years. 


Superb 
I have grown too 
To sell him toa strange master, 





HOTEL LIFE IN AMERICA. 

There are many reasons why large hotels 
should continue to multiply and to be liberally 
patronized in all our great cities, and to furnish 
homes for many families for many years to come. 
It is not, to be sure, the best mode of life, but it 
is, with many, a necessity. The luxury of man- 
ners, the enormous rents of houses, the difliculty 
of procuring faithful servants, compel persons of 
moderate means and yet fashionable connections, 
to resort to hotels. There they find elegant 
apartments, the best of service, the best of fare, 
at certainly one quarter of the expenditure a 
private establishment affording the same appli- 
ances would demand. And the idea that there 
is no privacy at a great hotel is absurd, As 
there is no solitude like that of a great city, so 
there is no retirement like that of a great hotel, 
if you choose to live retired within its walls. 
The very number of its inmates prevents a pry- 
ing curiosity into the habits and manners of any 
individual. You can come and go, without 
question, when you like. You can keep your 
own hours, your own table, if you please; or if 
you mm peneenine the raed @hote it is by no means 

‘y, as in a boarding-house, to make the 
rR il of all the guests. There are sets 
and coteries in a great hotel entirely independent 
of the crowd, and quite as free and unobserved 
in their action, as if in their own homes. These 
great American hotels are great institutions, and 
they will continue to flourish until there is a rad- 
ical change in city society, of which we see at 
present very little likelihood. 








AmewsinG Jest.—The Sacramento (Cal.) 
Standard says that a restaurant keeper in that 
city, after waiting in vain the other morning for 
the arrival of his customers to breakfast, found 
that a mad wag, or a secret enemy, had slyly sub- 
stituteda pair of young kittens for a brace of 
rabbits, which had been hung on a hook at the 
door. The mystery was solved. 





Tue Witp Horse or Tarrary.—Miss 
Crampton has been doing Mazeppa at the Na- 
tional Theatre—quite a feat fora woman. These 
Mazeppa horses are never very ferocious ; but 
even an old family horse, with certificates of 
good behaviour for forty years, is liable to bolt, 
and then what becomes of Mazeppa ? 





A Great Hrit!—Forty-three thousand of the 
first number of Lhe Welcome Guest, the new and 
brilliant weekly paper, were sold in tive days after 
its issue! It is only a jirst-class and really ele 
gant paper that will thus command success in 
these days of advancement in the publishing and 
printing business. 





GariBaLtpi.—This gallant gentleman 
like a hero, and talks like one; that is, 
and to the point. 


fights 
brietly 
He tells his countrymen to 
keep up their spirits, cling to their arms, and 
prepare for the struggle that must come, if diplo- 
matists play them false. 








Tue Ravers.—lIf the Ravels had lived in 
Shakspeare’s time, he would never have written 
that line about the 
Care and the Ravels never come within forty 
tailes of each other. 


“ravelled slieve of care.” 





SLEIGHING AND SKaTING.—Lovers of slei 
ing petition for snow, and lovers of skating de- 
sire it to keep off. 
suited. 





It isa pity that both can’t be 
They must learn to take turns. 
I 


Texas.—Sheep-raising is getting to be a fa- 
vorite pursuit with the country gentlemen of 
Texas. It pays them well. 





| JUST REMEMBER.—Modesty is the only sure 
| bait if you angle for praise. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS 
The Congress of European powers will not 
probably do mach wil the 15th of January. 
The c fleetive force of the 





Prussian army has 
been very greatly reduced. 


Kimball's last spectacle at the Boston Museum 


| is surpassingly beautiful. 





! of one 


The missionaries in Cochin China have been 
again maltreated and persecuted, 

The Kentucky Lunatic Asylum has had 2344 
its opening, in 1824. 
entirely 


patients since 


Mining operations have ceased at 
Pike’s Peak, from the setting in of winter. 
Valuable lead mines have been discovered in 


the neighborhood of Pike’s Peak. 


The tonnage of Maine amounts to about 
381,000 tons, worth $9,657,699. 
The Hartford Gas Company have reduced 


their price to $3 per 1000 feet. 

Brandy is now manufactured in the West from 
the paw-paw berry. 

In Richmond, Va., there is one of the best 
cannon foundries inthe United State: 

A batch of wire of 14 pounds weight furnishes 
material for 48,100 needles. 

The Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be com- 
pleted and opened in 1861. 

A recent decrve in Tuscany totally 
the stump on newspapers. 

A generous man is more liable to imposition 
from the world than an illiberal one. 

Organ-grinders in Huntsville, 
pay a fine of a dollar a day. 

The man who hesitates to receive a favor will 
ever be the most grateful. 

The annual value of the gold used by dentists 
in the United States is $2,250,000, 

The more you enlarge your business, the more 








abolishes 


Texas, have to 


chance you have of embarrassments. 

The Raleigh (N. C.) Register says there is no 
powder-mill south of Delaware. 

There is talk in the musical world of a great 
Paganini festival at Genoa. 

Wise men are instructed by reason, men of 
less understanding by experience. 

Proctor, the American actor, has been playing 
very successfully in London. 

Never fear a blustering foe; a silent enemy is 
the most dangerous. 

Ear-rings are coming into fashion again, but 
they are very deligate and light. 








LADIES’ DRESSES IN TURKEY. 

The Journal de Constantinople publishes the 
text of an imperial edict, regulating the costumes 
of the ladies in Turkey, in conformity with Mus- 
sulman tradition. We give the principal points of 
the document as a matter of curiosity in the pres- 
ent day. All women must take the greatest care 
to refrain from everything contrary to good con- 
duct, and must watch most attentively over the 
honor of their family. The laws and customs of 
other nations have regulated all that is connected 
with the observance of morality. According to 
the Mohammedan law, the first obligation for 
women consists in the use of the veil; conse- 
quently, for a Turkish woman to depart from the 
observance of that custom is a breach of not only 
a social duty but of a precept of faith. Never- 
theless, for some time pyst_a certain number of 
women, contrary to t of propriety, make 
use of very thin veils, and dresses made of ma- 
terials that have never before been used for such 
purposes, and walk about with their features and 
persons too much seen. They moreover affect 
indelicate manners, and in the public promenades 
mix with men. Henceforth all women, whoever 
they may be, on leaving their houses must wear 
thick veils which completely cover their features, 
and be clad in dresses of cloth or other suitable 
material, without embroidery, trimmings, or ex- 
ternal ornaments of any kind. They must not 
show themselves out of doors simply in stockings 
and slippers, but must wear half-boots in yellow 
morocco leather, or some other suitable and de- 
cent covering for the feet. When they go out to 
make purchases they are strictly prohibited from 
entering shops, but must stop on the outside to 
be served, and must not remain longer than is 
absolutely necessary. When they are on the 
public promenades they must confine themselves 
to the part reserved for females. Any woman 
who shall be guilty of acts against the law will 
be severely punished. No family shall keep 
equipages beyond their means, and the drivers 
must be most carefully selected. The men must 
also conform to the laws of propriety, particular- 
ly in the streets, or they will subject themselves 
to severe punishment. 








Recomrensep.—Conrad Willauer, the Swiss 
soldier, who rescued Mrs. Doane, of New Jersey, 
and Edward Perkins’s family, of Boston, from 
miuissacre at Perugia, last summer, has been hand- 
somely rewarded by Mr. Perkins, who has pur- 
chased the freedom from military service of the 
brave soldier, made him a present of a sum of 
money, paid his expenses from Rome to Swit- 
zerland, and relieved the little farm belonging to 


his family of a debt with which it was encumbered. 





ApnpicaTion OF A Kinc.— Kamehamcha, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, has abdicated in 
favor of his son. This step is attributed to the 
dissatisfaction of the people with his conduct in 
shooting his seeretary, 
of intoxication and je 


while under the influence 
alousy. 








Patient inpEED.— The Louisiana Baptist 
says that the Rev. J. R. editor of the 
Baptist, preached in Mt. Lebanon, 
last week, to a large and patient audience 


Graves, 





‘Tennessee 
La., 


for three hours and a quarter 
‘errr 





Steam From Humasity.— The heat pro- 
duced in the body of a healthy man in the course 
of twenty-four hours, if it could be applied would 
ufficient to raise about 7000 tons to the height 
foot. . 


he 





Marvettovs.—The very last curiosity spoken 
_ is a wheel that came off a dog’s 
tail when it was a waggin’. 


of in the papers 
The man who dis- 
covered it has retired from public life. 
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Foreign Atems, 


The Tav and its tributanes 
swarming with salmon, whiting, 
sea front 


are said 
and vellow 


The Hong-Kong papers mention 
quantities of silkworm og 


that large 
have been sent lately 
nese, 






At St. Petersburg a subscription has been 
opened to found at the university there a 
scholarship which shall bear the name of Sct 

The 


genie 


free 








long-rumored fact that the Empress Bu 
as determined to abolish crineline has been 
announced in a quasi-ofticial manner 





Advices from the South Pacific state that a 
vere shock of earthquake had laid half of the 
town of Copiapo in ruins, and destroved many 
lives. 

The Bey of Tunis has granted the 
120,000 frances to build a residence for the French 
cousul near the gates of the town, on the banks 
of the lake not far from the ruins of Carthage 





sum of 





There is a talk of building magniticent oficial 
residences in the neighborhooud of the Invalides 
for all the marshals of France. A projeet of this 
Kind was mooted in the time of the first empire 





Arrangements have now been made by which 
the mail-steamers for Canada, as well as those tor 
the United States, will in future call at Queens- 
town (Cork), for the purpose of landing and re- 
ceiving mails. 

A series of fresh experiments were lately ear- 
ried out on board the ieamal at Woolwich, for 
the purpose of testing the ocean telegraph signals 
invented by Mr. Ward, an American. ‘The ex- 
periments were considered to be in every respect 
successful, 





a 








Schamyl has requested permission from the 
Russian rovernine ut to make a pilgrims age to 
Mecea. He is said to have also expressed a wish 
to have, like Abd-el-Kader, a fixed residence as- 
signed him in some part of Turkey to pass the 
remainder of his days. 

During the late trial in Paris of Mademoiselle 
Leoine Chereau, for the abduct of a child, the 
audience was several times moved te tears by the 
touching letters of Leoine, addressed io her 
hard-hearted lover. It has been discovered that 
these letters were copied entire from veung Da- 
mas’s celebrated play of the “Dame aux 
Camcelias.” 











Se 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


An enemy masked as a friend is worse than 
an open foe. 








Trusting to luck is trusting to time, and time 
is the most unreliable of all things with its fruits. 

Old men’s lives are lengthened shadows; the 
evening sun falls coldly on the earth, but the 
shadows all point to the morning. 

If misfortune comes into your house, be pa- 
tient and smile pleasantly, and it will stalk out 
again, for it ean’t bear cheerful company. 

It is a peculiarity that runs all through the 
gospel, that there is something in the personality 
of Christ that distinguishes him from all other 
men, 


There are hardly any persons so forlorn and 
destitute, as not to have itin their power to do 
some good. ‘There is much kindness which is 
not expensive, 

A fortune won in a day is lost in a day; a 
fortune won slowly, and slowly compacted, seems 
to acquire from the hand that won it the property 
of endurance. 

Most persons are particularly spiteful against 
those foibles in others which they themselves 
have. They remind us of a monkey seratching 
and grinning at the mimic monkey in the glass. 

Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves behind a 
deep impression even when she departs, while 
joy trips by, with steps as light as wind, and 
scarcely leaves a trace upon our hearts of its 
faint footfalls. 

I lay it down as a fact that if all men knew 
what they say of one another, there would not 
be four friends in the world. This appears by 
the quarrels which are sometimes caused by in- 
discreet reports. 

In the towns through which we pass we do not 
care to be esteemed; but when we are to remain 
some time in them wedocare. How long a time 
is necessary for this? A time proportioned to 
our vain and pitiful duration. 

Curiosity is but vanity—oftenest our wishes to 
know but to talk of it. One would not go to sea, 
if he were never to say anything about it, and for 
the sole pleasure of seeing without hope of ever 
communicating what he has seen, 

M. Esquiros says, rather fancifully: “The 
Bible relates that the dise iples of Christ found in 
the mouth of a tish a piece of money to pay 
their tribute. It is the history of Holland ; she 
found in the mouth of the herring the meaus of 
paying her enormous taxes.” 




















Moker's Budget. 


Why is an elephant like a chair? 
can’t climb a tree. 





Because it 


The wrath of soldiers is greatest, we imagine, 
when it is in tents. 

Fast youth are now ¢ called young gentlemen of 
accelerated gi 





Consumptives who swallow the cod-liver theo 
ry, are dose-ile creatures. 

Why is a butcher's cart like his boots 7 
cause he carries his calves there. 

Be carefal how you talk to a woman about 
bonnets, nurses, puddings, parsons, or babies. 


Be- 


To make a handsome profit on boarders fur- 
nish them with strong butter and weak tea. 

The difference between a lion and a boatman 
is very slight—the one has a roar, and the other 
is a rower. 

Why is the first chicken of a brood like the 
foremast of a ship? Because its a litile for'ard 
of the main-hateh. 

Why is a blacksmith cc 
confinement in & penitent 
forger by trade. 

The first swallow-tail coat that old Sourby got, 
80 displeased him that he starched the tails and 
used it for a boot jack. 
and the hour, to find at once 
the number of children inthe street. Beat a bass 





stantly deserving of 
y! Because he is a 





Given the str 











or grind a hand organ, 

“Will you be a ond,’ said a gentleman, 
who proposed to ff a duel! “No, indeed, for 
you wouldn't stand a second yourselt,” 

Giver the section of the city to find at once 


the number of loafers and vagalbonds 


ne 


that infest 
Get up a brawl, or an alarm of fire. 

“A man is, 

Dr. J 


upon his table, 


in ger eral, 
“when 


better ples nased,’ 





din nn 
talks Crreek.” 

The earth is a tender and kind mother to the 
hnosbandman, and vet at he always 
harrows her bosom, and at another he pulls her 
car 


than when 





ison, 


has a” 








one season 


Wantel—a “ 





sewing-machine,”” one ahont 
seventeen years old, dark complected, and ger 
erally considered good looking. Second-hand 
machines not wanted 
For a lady to sweep her « arpet with embroid- 





“-, would Porat collared indecent! s 
pavement with her skirts 


coal 
genteel 














Her majesty's «<b 
Woolwich f 











m an ‘ 
forty-pourd and ey guns 
at sea A most complet inse of cCApeTINents 

s carmel out Sixt) rounds of clongated 
shots were fired with perfect sucouss, amd enery 


“Ircnient pertunitys ty the 
tau lthess 


gun Was pronounced 





Several vears ago President Buchanan imvested 
1 

















$4000, the imterest of which is annually distur 
in the purchase of fuel tor poor and pedyrent 
females" in Laneaster, Pa. The annual dist 
bution took place recently, and the Lancaster 
papers report a lane namber of worthy and d 
servitliy clanmants 

A mad dog broke loose in Milwaukee and bit 
ten persems, fifteen dogs, a cow and a py lefore 
he was despatched. The News of that city says 
that within the ten days previous thirteen elul 


dren and tive adults bad bown batten by mawl dogs 
in that city 

A Richmond reporter, 
murder in that city, 
the time of the 


deseniung a recent 
of the culprit that at 
he had been dink tag, but 
Was not “unreasonably intexteated.”” Whaat 
does the reporter ier reasonably drumk 
Phe point is worth settling 


says 
assault, 





oor 





Hay is said to be very scarce throughout New 
England, In Maine at from sixteen to 
eighteen dollars per ton, and furmers are every 
Where reducing ther farm stock to the lowest 
point, declaring that they will be unable to keep 
them during the present winter 





Phe London Critic, speaking 
festivals, asks very pertinently, 
often chosen, as F 3a occasion oof feasts and 
posthumous honors, because in life they are 
neglected, and allowed often: to wo suppertess to 
bed ©" 


The Emperor of the French asked one of his 


of the Schiller 
“OH pets are so 


generals, the other day, whether he could land 
troops at Woolwich with safety. " Yes, sire,” 
was the reply, “EP could land them safely, bat 


whether 1 Could embark them again is another 
question,” 





Protessor Lowe is said to have cleared $3000 
from the proceeds of his exhibition of the intta- 
tion of the monster balloon in Reservoir Square, 
New York. Aeronauts considered Mr 
Visionary schemer, we deem him a 
practical financier, 


Lowe a 
remarkably 


The Jewish attendants upon the Greene Street 
synagogue, in New York, have recently sub. 
scribed $3000 for the relief of their brethren who 
have been driven from Morocco in consequence 
of the war with Spain. 

The Providence Journal says a manufacturer 
in that city found a twelve-pound cannon ball in 
a bale of cotton the other day. In another bale 
were found about seventy pounds of cotton seed 
and lumps of clay. 





As an evidence of the mild) winter in Florida, 
the editor of the Tallahassee Floridan has 
presented with ripe pears, plums, yrapes 
pomegranates, the three former of the 
growth of this season. 


The New York Observer states that the Trish 


been 
and 
second 





deputation (Presbyterians) who sutly visited 
this country collected, in the course of two 
months, about $30,000 in aid of 


MISS ONAL 
operations in Lreland. 

A lady went to a cireus the other day and 
was much embarrassed lest her chass-leader 
should hear of her going to such a place. The 
leader was very much embarrassed at tinding her 
there. 

John Linner shot himself in the head with a 
pistol in Cincinnati lately. He was in destitute 
circumstances, and fearful of a lingering death 
from consumption. 

Among some curiosities sent from India to the 
Methodist Mission Rooms in New York, by Dr. 
Butler, is the veritable god worshipped by Nena 
Sahib, the great rebel leader, 

A worthy and wealthy member of a fire com- 
7, in Buffalo has bought a ticr of pews in a 

*resbyterian church there, for the ase of his 
fellow-nembers. 

At the parties and balls being held at Rich- 
mond, Va., the ladies now go in homespun, and 
homespun, it is said, is to be the order of this 
winter, 

Mrs. Crozen, of Oskaloosa, Towa, after sixty 
eight days’ persistent effort, sucec seded in starving 
herself, and died composedly, 

The wealth of William B. Astor is variously 
estimated between fifteen and twenty million, 

Almost all the large cities of the 
beginning to construct: stre 












country are 
t railways. 

The valuation of Portland is about $21,000,000 ; 
Bangor and Bath about $6,000,000, 








A new cotton, and also a rolling mill, is to go 
into operation in Fall River, soon, 





Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. A. L. Stone, 
to Mis# Hattie M hes ker 
By Kev Bb 
Eliz Vickery. 
Ry Kev. Dr. Eddy, 
¥ 





Mr. Hiram P. Hunt 





, Mr. James Fo O'Hara to Mins 


Mr. Daniel (. Libby to Miss Amanda 







Phin ens Stowe, Mr. William & 





Mann t& Mise 


Dr. 


Neale, Mr. Arthur K. Brown to Miss 


D. W. Smith, Mr. Elijah Morse to Miss Annie 





«t Boston, by Kev 8. Tupper, 
Ww tise on to Miex Lydia N. Smith 

At South Bowte < pester Field, Mr. Hiram A 
Taylor to Mise Mar, 

At Chelsen, by 
Beatly to Miss Jennie HI 

At Somerville, by Kew G G ‘Wilihaibis Mr. Livingston 
L. Maker to Miss Caroline M. Wakefield 

At Mel ate. by WJ. Farnsworth, Bag , 
Barnard, Jr. to Mise Lydia A. Elliott 

At Lowell in Kev. LJ. Fletcher, Smith Adame, Raq 
to Mre. Sally HE Adame 
AtN vurypert, by Kew. W. Spaulding, Mr. Frenci« 

Putnam to Mise Aunie Mo Newman 


Mr, William F 








Ieonard, Mr. Charles & 








Mr. John M 





w 





At Provincetown, by Kev, A.W. Brace, Mr Charlies I 
Long to Miss Ss ivia Co Atwood 
At Whitineville, by I. Whitin Dudley, Req . Mr Charles 


PF. Richanteon to Mice Margaret lenbelia Keardon 
At Providenre, KR OT by Rew ALT Clapp, 
Davie to Mies [sateelia Davie 
At Mason, N. Ho by Rev. Daniel Goodwin 
Smith to Mies Susan A Ingaile 


Deaths, 


Mr. George 


Mr. Kuofus 















In this city, Dr. Joseph Bo Jewett, 83. Mere Mary Bor 
row, 75) Mre sarah Fuller 08.) Mr Jotn Revers GL Mer 
Joun KB Thomas, 2, Mre. Hannah Canty, 63 Bia 
Pitcher, 5 

At Cambridge. fea John Harmon, TT 

At Cambreigepert, Mre Lucretia Lane. 72, Mr Kheu 
eer VY Holman. 47 

At Bast Keston, Mr Lewle J. Slack. 22 

At Koxhury, Mere Naney Williems, #7 

At Dorchester, Mre Ruth Spalding 72, Mere Abigail II 
Gleason, 45 

At Bast Cambridge. Vre Fanny Clarke, 

At Cheiven, Mise Harriet Leuies Jar keen, 16 

At Meinae. Mre Fanny Shelton 75 

At Tevtham. Mr Elijah Treeestt 

At Keading, Mr. Nathaniel Parker, 50, Miew Bara T 
Appleton, @ 

At Weysmouth. Mre Mary Wilder, # 

At Waltham. Mr. Kyphiraim ®tearne, 2 

At Lyon, Benjamin Falls, Kaq . 7 


At Swampecott, Mire Clara Lage ial 
At Leowe Mr Charke Maynard 
At Levanineter, Me Theanae Kot 
At Groveland, Kev Geniner Bo Perr 
At lpewieh, Miee Merey Lameon 
At Newtar Mr Ann ts 
At ( olueset 
At Northam. 
At Townsem? Mr Noah Adame, (J 

At Vast Bridgewater, Mise Nancy Sach, 
At Weet Newbury, Mr Thomas Tewkebury 


Mr 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
SONNETS.—ALBUM DEDICATION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS 


Blessed these leaves, whereon each glowing heart 
Hath left its impress, warm with radiant thought! 
Blessed these lines, from pure affection caught, 

And shadowed here, true pleasure to impart! 

Ay. doubly blest—for no fictitious art 
Dissembles here in holy Friendship's guise : 

But Friendship‘s self, all glorious to the eyes, 

Fills every page, and sanctifies each part 
And as when autumn winds have swept the field, 

And scattered o'er its face the golden leaves, 

Behold within this treasury revealed 
The fabric which each friend-magician weaves, 
The golden leaves of thought—a garner rich with sheaves! 


And 0, if thou, who by these gifts art blest— 

Lady, for whom we weave this cloth of gold— 

Shouldst feel, as haply thou in days of old 
Hast felt, remorseless Sorrow’s stern behest ; 

When hearts which love thee now grow chill and cold, 
Perchance with death, or, worse, with black distrust ; 
When eyes which laughed with thine are turned to dust; 

When life itself becomes a story told: 

Then, while the air is filled with falling rain, 
And dark the skies with canopy of night; 
When weary, watching eyes can see no light, 
Turn to the sunshine here, and yet again, 
Read, smile, rejoice, and say, ** I am not blest in vain!’ 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MOLLY'S RELATIONS, 





” 


“Dios! Diablo! Carajo! 

The tone, more than the epithets themselves, 
assured me that these words were uttered by the 
lips of a ruffian. But ruffian tones are common 
enough in the highways and byways of San 
Francisco, and these would not probably have 
attracted my attention if I had not heard some- 
thing more. That something more I took to be 
a woman weeping. 

Weeping women are not common, even now, 
in San Francisco; and were still less so at the 
time of which I write. In fact, whether weeping 
or laughing, or a “ pendulum between a smile 
and tear,” and belonging properly to neither—in 
all or any of these shapes, or others (for they are 
as numerous as those of Proteus), we may assert, 
decidedly, that the feminine department of the 
genus homo was then and there by no means 
numerously filled. 

I was behind a pile of boxes, close to the wa- 
ter, and as I emerged from the deep shadow 
which they cast, a weeping woman, sure enough, 
ran plump into my arms. Close behind her was 
the utterer of the Spanish ejaculations above 
mentioned, who would have run into my arms 
also if I had not very suddenly and peremptorily 
stopped him. 

When you meet a mongrel Mexican, you may 
pretty safely conclude that you have met a scoun- 
drel, be the circumstances what they may. In 
this case I had not a shadow of a doubt about 
the matter; so I issued “letters of marque and 
reprisal” to both tists, on the spot, and boarded 
him, instanter. 

He was not strong, but lithe and slippery as an 
eel. I closed with him, and would most indubit- 
ably have pitched him into the water, if his 
leathern girdle had not given way in the strug- 
gle. Its fragments remained in my hand, and 
the Mexican had an opportunity of taking to his 
heels ; an opportunity which he certainly made 
the most of. I gave chase, but soon lost sight of 
him in the fast-gathering darkness, and had to 
give him up. 

It was already too dark to see with distinct- 
ness the face of the weeping female; but it 
needed no more than half a glance to tell that 
she was young and beautiful. She had sunk 
down upon a box of merchandize, and seemed 
to be overcome by a paroxysm of the bitterest 
grief. For some time, she seemed to be unable to 
answer my questions, but, becoming calmer after 
a while, she explained to me the cause of her 
sorrow. 

Her name was Mary Brown. She could not 
have been more than nineteen years of age. A 
brother, older than herself, named William, had 
come out to California a few years before, and 
had made a good deal of money. Being a con- 
firmed bachelor, he soon began to feel the want 
of ah k in that region, and 
wrote to Mary, begging her to come out and take 
charge of his domestic establishment. 

Mary was inclined to go; but there was no one 
to accompany her, and her father and mother 
shook their heads and looked serious, and after 
much debate it was finally decided that it would 
not do, and a letter of refusal was despatched, 
much to the disappointment of brother William. 

But, soon afterwards, a gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, whom they had all known well before his 
emigration, called to see them. He had known 
brother Will, of course, and he represented his 
forlorn bachelorism in such a piteous light, that 
the old folks relented, and gave Mary the per- 
mission she desired. She started under the pro- 
tection of the gentleman, who was compelled to 
return immediately. 

With the exception of sea-sickness, from 
which she suffered a great deal, nothing occurred 

to trouble them until they reached the isthmus. 
There her travelling companion became suddenly 
and violently ill, and died, at Panama, in less 
than a week after his first attack. 

It was then too late to recede, and she was 
obliged to goon alone. She had landed in San 
Francisco less than an hour before I saw her, and 
on inquiring for her brother, had been informed 
that he had left the place on a voyage to China 
and the East Indies, to be absent more than a 
year. He had received her letter of refusal, and 





had regarded it as a settled thing that he was not 
| 


to expect her. 

A helpless, inexperienced girl, with not one 
human being that she knew, within thousands of 
miles of her—it was quite enough to make her 





weep, without the additional misfortune of being | 
grossly insulted by a brute in human shape, who 


saw her forlorn 
advantage of it. 

Youth and beauty are powerfal auxiliaries. I 
did not need any endorsement of the truth of 
this story but that of my own heart. Proof, to 


and 





pted to take | 


some extent, was forthcoming, however, before I | 


had quite finished hearing it. The captain of the 


Steamer stepped up, and informed Miss Brown 


that he had just heard of her disappointment, | 


and had been in search of her, with the view of 
tendering her his services. I soon ascertained 
that he was well acquainted with all that had 
happened to her since her arrival on the isthmus. 

After a brief conference, the captain, Miss 


i 
| 





Reclining in the shade of the one tree which 
the lot had to boast of, was a rather elderly- 
looking, large-sized, red-faced individual, whom 1 
set down at once as Papa Brown. Putting on 
My most insinuating look, [jumped the fence and 
approached him. Tityrus himself, ** sud tegmine 
Sagi,” could not have looked a more perfect em- 


| bodiment, both of the ancient Roman “ ofium | 


Brown and myself, entered a hackney coach, and | 


drove to my boarding-house. My landlady was 
an excellent woman ; just the person to act a 
mother’s part towards a forlorn damsel situated 
as this young lady was. She had a room to 
spare, and Miss Brown took possession of it at 
once. She became quite a favorite with the good 
lady, and under her sheltering wing soon recov- 
ered her spirits, and her customary equanimity. 


| impeachment.” 


The captain of the Panama steamer, of course, | 


soon left the city; and then, with the exception 
of the landlady, 1 was Mary Brown's sole ac- 
quaintance in California, She was a simple, 
rustic, bl isticated, charming girl, 
not yet twenty years of age, and as fresh and as 
sweet as a violet still moist with vernal dew- 
drops. ‘This, be it remembered, is the portrait I 
drew of her after a few days’ acquaintance. — Its 
correctness you will be better able to appreciate 
at the end of the story. I thought she was a 
little deficient in savoir vivre, but not more so 
than was to be expected, remembering that she 
was a country girl, and a very young one. 

In a place like San Francisco, a wild flower of 
this sort was not likely to remain long unplucked. 
In a very few days, I saw that longing eyes were 
directed towards her. I could not bear the 
thought of any one else possessing that which, it 
seemed to me, ought to be mine by right of 
discovery. 

I did my best to win her, and I succeeded. In 
just three weeks from the night on which I saw 
her for the first time, the ceremony was per- 
formed which made us twain one forever. This 
was going ahead pretty expeditiously, it must be 
confessed ; but California is a fast country ; and, 
besides, circumstances seemed to render it neces- 
sary. I was obliged to start for New York al- 
most immediately. Leaving her behind was out 
of the question; and taking her along without 
having previously made her my wife, was equally 
so. Thus situated, I had little room for choice. 

The next day but one after the wedding, we 
were to leave, in the steamer for Panama. The 
day came, and, to my inexpressible annoy ? 
Mary was very unwell, and her illness was such 
as must be greatly aggravated by seasickness. 
She had suffered extraordinarily from this pest of 
travellers, on her outward trip, and she had a 
perfect horror of the idea of encountering such 
agony again. In short, to take her with me 
seemed impossible; and yet I was absolutely 
compelled to go, myself, under penalty of losing, 
perhaps, one half of all I possessed in the world. 
“Necessity has no law.” Bitter pill as it was, I 
was forced to swallow it—to start at once for New 
York, and leave my bride of a day behind, in 
San Francisco. 

By the next steamer after that which conveyed 
me, I received a letter from Mary, which dissi- 
pated much of the anxiety I felt on her account. 
Her illness had been of short duration. When 
she wrote, she was already nearly as well as ever. 

I could not of course return to California with- 
out visiting my wife’s relations. I was most 
anxious to get back again without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay; but this was a duty that 
could not with any decency be evaded. Besides, 
I was to bear to them the first news of their 
daughter’s marriage, together with letters to all 
the family, from Mary. These people were of 
course utterly unknown to me; in fact, I could 
hardly say that I was acquainted with Mary her- 
self; and I felt some natural misgivings as to 
the result of my visit. There were father and 
mother, and brothers, and sisters—I knew not 
how many. What sort of people would they 
turn out to be ? 

Thad received minute directions for finding my 
father-in-law’s residence, and as soon as my busi- 
ness in New York was concluded, I started on 
my way thither, even before visiting my own re- 
lations. Hundreds of miles of railroad were 
speedily passed over, and I reached in due time 
the depot where I was to stop. 

“ Which is the road to Washington ?” asked I 
of some loafers who were sauntering about the 
place—country-loafers ; the most perfect species 
of the genus. 

“This one,” replied several of them at once, 
pointing to a road which crossed the railroad at 
right angles. 

“Do you know a person of the name of 
Brown who lives on this road, on the east side of 
it, not far from here ?”” 

“Yes, sir. It’s the first house, on the left hand 
side, with a lane leading to it. It’s right ahead 
there—you can’t miss it. It’s only about half a 
mile to the lane, and you mought see the house 
itself if it warn’t for the trees that hide it.”” 

Thanking my informants, I took my carpet- 
bag, and pushed on for Mr. Brown’s. A short 
walk brought me within sight of the house. Its 
appearance rather disappointed me. I knew 
that Mary's futher was not rich. Few farmers 
with large families are—and such was his condi- 
tion. But I expected to see about his dwelling 
indications of neatness, industry and comfort, if 
not of retinement. 

In this expectation I was altogether disap- 
pointed. 





eS I 





ungainly, wooden building, standing in the midst 


The house was a tall, slim, unpainted, | not go so far as that.” 


cum dignitate,” and the modern Roman, “ dolce 
Jar niente.” He looked like a man 
nothing to do, and was determined to do it, at all 
hazards, and to the last extremity. 

“Mr. Brown, I believe ?” 


who had | 


By a lazy nod, Mr. Brown admitted the “ soft | 


1 returned the nod in the shape 
of a bow, which (being somewhat of a coxcomb 


} 


in those days) I considered a very fair specimen | 
of the genuine Chesterfieldian article; though 1 | 


’ 


knew it was but “casting pearls before swine.’ 


In connection with the bow, I presented Mary's | 


letter. Mr. Brown took it, and, holding it upside 
down, eyed it very closely for a few minutes, 
and then said: 

“What mought this be ?”’ 

“ That is a letter from your daughter, Mary 
Brown, that was.” 

“A letter from my darter, Molly? 
jokin’, sartainly.” 

“Not at all, sir, Lam perfectly serious. And 
there is something more serious. still. 
daughter is married.” 

“Our Moll married! Come, now, stranger, 
that’s comin’ it a leetle too strong, that is.” 

“Tt is a stubborn fact, sir. And another fact, 
equally stubborn, is, that I am her husband.” 

“You Moll’s husband? 0, git out! What's 
the use of tryin’ to stuff a feller that a-way ? It’s 
acock what wont fight, now, you'd better be- 
lieve it.” 

“If you'll open that letter, you will soon be 
convinced.” 

Mr. Brown still held the letter upside down, 
and from his manner of regarding it, I soon be- 
came satisfied that opening the letter would not 
make him any wiser. He looked at it, and then 
at me again. 

“What, you our Moll’s husband? 
you can’t be in earnest.” 

“And why not? 


You're 


Your 


O, sho, 


I never was more serious in 
all my life, I give you my word. Why shouldn’t 
I marry her ?” 

“Why, lor bless you, you are a reg’lar built 
swell—one o’ the big-bugs. Taint possible that 
you would go and marry a gal like Molly 
Brown.” 

“Tt is the plain simple truth, I tell you, and 
nothing else but the truth.” 

“P-h-e-w! Dog my grandmammy’s shoes to 
Guinea, if that aint the rammest go! How long 
had you knowed her afore you got spliced, ch ?” 

“Just three weeks.” 

“Three weeks! Ha, ha, ha, ha! I'll be 
etarnally contwisted if I didn’t think it was about 
that time. Ha, ha, ha! Lord, lord, how pre- 
cious green you must be !” 

My worthy papa-in-law seemed tickled enor- 
mously. He thought mean ass, evidently ; and if 
the truth must be told, I didn’t think he was very 
far wrong. 

“But,” continued hp, “maybe you aint so 
well off as you look — What mought your 
trade be?” 

“T have no trade.” 

“The dickens you ha’n’t! How on airth, 
then, do you manage to dress so fine? Don’t 
you do nothin’ at all for a livin’ ?” 

“Yes, I work pretty hard for it, I think.” 

“What at?” 

“ At selling goods.” 

“A storekeeper, eh? Good egg! Our Moll 
married to a storekeeper! Why, the old woman 
will be ready to jump out of her skin when she 
hears it. She will be so proud she wont speak to 
me. You wont mind lettin’ us have a few 
pounds of tea, or coffee, or sugar, out o’ the 
store, will you? Or a gallon or two o’ liquor, or 
the like o’ that?” 

“I don’t deal in any of the articles you have 
mentioned.” 

“You don’t keep no coffee, nor tea, nor no 
liquor, neither ?” 

“No, not a particle.” 

“ Well, I’ve hearn tell of one-horse stores, but 
T’ll be tetotally dod-darned if I ever did hear of 
sich a beggarly speciment of a three-cent concern 
as that afore. There’s a one legged nigger what 
keeps a store down at the Cross Roads. I al- 
ways thought he was the very last o’ pea time ; 
but you take the shine out o’ him, all hollow. 





of what seemed to be a potato-patch, without one | 


tree or shrub to shelter it from the full fervor of 
a July sun. Access to this uninviting looking 


mansion was gained by an almost impassable 


lane, which was furnished with an almost un- | 


openable gate, that was certainly more of an 
obstruction than a defence to it. 

It was harvest time. To the right of the lane, 
as vou enter, was a sort of infinitesimal wheat- 
field, in which were seven tall, strapping fellows, 
one cradle, and one rake. 
rake, these seven men were harvesting about an 
acre and a quarter of very light grain. They 
had nearly completed the job; but how many 
days they had been at it, the great patron of all 
laziness knows, not I. 








With that cradle and 


He does sell whiskey, and sugar, and a little tea, 
sometimes. Moll had better took Sam Spraddle. 
He’s a first-rate blacksmith, if you can only keep 
him sober. But what mought your name be, 
any way ?” 

If anybody ever disputes the milky mildness 
of my temper, I always point triumphantly to 
this interview, and to the fact that I did not pull 
Mr. Brown’s nose, or even threaten to do it. 
That I was not tempted to perform this most un- 
filial act, I will not undertake to assert. But I 
resisted the tempter, and I claim credit for hav- 
ing done so. It is not every one who would have 
made such a sacrifice on the altar of son-in-law- 
ship. 

















Brown’s interrogatory, and awaited his further | 
rrogatory 


pleasure. 
“Do you expect Moll to stand in your 
store !’”” 


“No, sir, my most sanguine expectations do 


| 
“ And who do you leave the goods with, when 


you are away from home ?”” 
“With my partners.” 


“Pardners! *Well, that is a good one. Pard- 


ners to help you sell no tea, nor no coffee, nor no | 


liquor, even? 
goods, I suppose ?” 

« Just 5” 

“ And what on airth do you buy?” 

“ Dry goods only—cloths, calicoes, silks, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“ About how many hundred dollars’ worth do 
you buy at a time?” 

“Well, I have purchased goods this week to the 
amount of some seventy-two thousand dollars.” 

“Seventy-two devils! Are 
airnest ?” 


you in rale 





And you've been on buyin’ | 








© Perfectly so, L have bought more largely than 
that a namber of times.” 

For the first time Mr 
rise from his seat on the grass 


Brown condescended to 
After eyeing me 
intently for a minute or two, he said 

“ Will you let me look at that there watch of 
vourn, for a minute or two '” 
: The 


business man’s standing by the quality of his 


We live and learn idea of testing a 


watch, Was a new one to me, certainly. But it 
was the very notion which now oceupied the 
brain of the astute Mr. Brown. Afier a minute 
inspection of the watch, and a critical examina 
tion of my clothing, he handed back the former 
with the air of a man who has made ap his mind 
to be satistied. He seemed, however, to be a 
good deal bewildered. The step from a one-horse 
store to a seventy-two thousand dollar one could 
not be made without causing a jolt not altogether 
favorable to quietude of brain. 

“ Hillo, there!" said he, turning aside, “ Bob, 
Pete, Joe, Tom, Jim, Steve,come here—I've got 
news for you. Come quick.” 

Bob, Pete, Joe, Tom, Jim, and Steve, my 
worthy brothers-in-law, were all seated on the 
shady side of a small editice, which appeared to 
me to resemble a ruined pig-sty. ‘The cradle and 
rake were lying idle, and all hands were gathered 
round a black jug, and a marvellously dirty pack 
of cards. They came, as their father had de- 
sired; but come quick they did not, by any 
manner of means. 

At last, however, they all gathered around the 
tree, after encountering several broadsides of 
oaths from their father, intended to quicken their 
motions, but without the least effect. 

“Here, you lazy, loungin’, good-for-nothin’ 
varments,” said Mr. Brown, ‘here's 
brother-in-law. Our Moll’s gone and got) mar- 
ried, and here’s her husband ; and he’s got more 
money than you can shake a stick at. She's 
writ me a letter, and told me all about it.” 

“Writ you a letter?” exclaimed Bob. 
did you get to read it to you!” 

“Hold your jaw! 1 know all about it, and 
that’s enough for you to know.” 

Of these six sons of Anak, each one seemed 
taller, and bigger, and uglier, and stupider-look- 
ing than the rest. They all shook my hand, 
treating it very much as if it had been a pump- 
handle. 

“Tsay, stranger-in-law,” said Bob, “s’pose 
you take a swig o’ this ;” and he held out to me 
the black jug of “blue ruin,” uncorked, and ex- 
haling a “ bouquet’? not exactly suggestive of 
odors from “ Araby the blest.”” 

“Thank you,” said I, “ I don’t drink.” 

“Don't drink? Don’t drink ?” 

Seven times the ejaculation was repeated, and 
in seven different tones, but all expressive of 
astonishment, and of that pity which is closely 
akin to contempt. Temperance was evidently 
not a popular virtue with Brown, Brothers & 
Company. 

The proposition was now made to adjourn to 
the house. We did so, and on the way the 
Browns vied with each other in displaying the 
perfection to which silliness and impertinence 
can be carried, under favorable circumstances. 

T had little opportunity for thinking, and but 
small temptation certainly to indulge in that way, 
even if [had had the opportunity. Still, I had 
found time for a few reflections, and, as drowning 
men catch at straws, I had caught at the idea 
that the female part of this family might be very 
different from and very superior to the male. I 
had seen cases of striking contrast between father 
and sons on the one hand, and mother and 
daughters on the other. Such, 1 hoped, against 
hope, might be the case here. Surely, surely, 
thought I, the mother of my Mary must be— 

A woman somewhere about tifty years of age, 
with the face and figure of an Irish grenadier, 
and the voice of a superannuated sca captain, 
met us at the door. She was as slow as her 
husband in believing that Molly could have be- 
come the wife of “sich a swell; and I really 
did not wonder at it, for Iwas beginning to think 
the thing hardly credible myself, within the last 
hour or two. 


two thousand dollars,” was whispered in Mrs. 
Brown’s ear, by her husband, and in relieving 


her doubts it operated like a charm. She not 


your 





its effeet. She stared at me 


time, and then sax! 


mtentiy fle some 
in & lowd, masculine tone 
“Well, voa may be nich, bat vou aint a pe 


in’ to Sam Spraddie, te look at, PIL ow 





The second time she spoke to me, it was to ask 
ine for money to buy a new breastpin. dn fact, 
before Dhad been in the house half an hour, 
every one of them had asked me for money 


for something that would cost money 


or 


There were two daughters younger than Sal, 
and dirty and disagreeable to an incredible ex 
tent, who were the most importunate beggars of 
all 

“illo, there, Sam! 
over here—Sam !" 


Sam Spraddle, come 


Sam came from the read, where he had been 
Her- 
, bat 


passing, and jeined us. Tle was a voung 
cules—big, brawny, coarse, and ungainly 
apparently yood natured 

“So,” said Sam, “you have cut me out, have 
you? Got Molly, eh 

These words were accompanied hy a grin, and 
a display of mouth and grinders whieh it would 
be ho exagyeration to call 
frightfal. 

© Well, TH be dod rotted now if Tkeer. I've 
had all the fun out o° Moll that L wanted. She's 


a screamer, though, | tell you, when you come to 


IM Mense—alimost 


know her; a rale ring-tail roarer ! 
a trump. 


In fact, she’s 
None 0” your mealy-mouthed sort— 
If I give her a kiss she was sure to 
give me back two. If T hagged her oncet in 
the chimbley-corner, she hugged me twice-t be- 
hind the door. If [sot in her lap one hour, she 
Was sure to set in mine two. 
about her. 


she aint. 


work 
She'd bear squeezin’, she would! 
You didn’t have no long job a-sparkin’ Moll, 
now, did you! Found her up to snuth; well 
broke into harness, ch Rom yal, Moll! Ha, 


No sham 


| ha, ha, ha!” 


“Who | 
| laughing. 


| 


| Moll ¢ 


My blood boiled in every vein, and yet T did 
not dare to show it, for T saw 
be making myself ridiculous. Everybody was 
It was first-rate fun for them. I 
joined in as well as LT could, though LT tear my 
smile was rather sardonic than amiable, for I 
could have throttled the fellow with the utmost 


that it would only 


degree of pleasure. 
Bat I could stand the thing po longer. 1 had 
had quite enough of my new relations. A’ few 


more such doses would be the death of me. 1 
was about to beat a retreat, when a great shout 
and hubbub near the door induced me to inquire 
what was the matter. 

“Here's Moll! Here’s our Moll!" bawled 
one of the young ones, clapping her hands as 
she ran up to the door, “She's jist got out o’ 
the cars, and she’s a’ most here now! Hurrah 
tor Moll—hooray !”" 

Mary there! It could not be. The fact is, I 
was just coming to the conclusion, in my own 
mind, that this was the very last place she would 
wish to be in, and that she had feigned illness to 
avoid the mortification of visiting such relations 
in my company. Annoyed, bewildered, and con- 
fused beyond measure, I stood by, and witnessed 
the entrance of a tall, strapping wench, bearing 
a striking resemblance to the Brown family, bet 
no more like my Mary than chalk is like cheese. 
A thrill of intense joy shot through my nerves, 
like lightning, as I noted the fact. 

After receiving and returning the boisterous 
greetings of the others, she tixed her wondering 
big blue eyes on me, and at the same time her 
mother exclaimed : 

“Why don’t you speak to your husband, 
Why don’t you give him a buss /’ 

“Husband? That dandy thingumbob my 
husband! You're crazy. 
mug before in all my life !’" 

Her tone and words were alike contemptuous ; 
but the sound was music to my car. L could 
have taken her to my arms and bussed her with 
a hearty good will; and all because she was her- 
self, and not somebody else—i Molly Brown, 


LT never saw his agly 


| but not the Molly Brown—not my Molly Brown, 


In five minutes an élaircissement took plaice, 
and all was explained. It so happened thas 


there were two roads leading from the immediate 


| vicinity of the depot to the little town of Wash- 
Something ending with the words “seventy- | 


only was willing to acknowledge me her son-in- | 


law, but was also graciously pleased to offer me 
the honor of a salute. 

“Give us a buss!’ said she, and suiting the 
action to the words with a smack that might 
have been heard a hundred yards off, at a mod- 
erate calculation. Any one who had heard the 


than offering one, and would have sworn it came 

from no blunder-buss. 

burnt gunpowder, to be sure; but of onions and 

bad whiskey —faygh, it sickens me to this 
ay! 

And this she-animal was my wife's mother! 
Could I really be awake? Was it not all the 
hideous phantasm of some monstrous dream? 
But why should I say so? Could I assert that 
Mary herself was not a stranger to me! What 


| real knowledge could I have of her after an ac- 
Gently asa sucking lamb, I replied to Mr. | 


quaintance of three weeks’ duration ! 

I soon heard, from Mrs. Brown herself, some- 
thing which appeared to me to throw much light 
upon the subject. In boasting of the superior 
points of her daughter, Mary, she informed me 
that she had been away at her aunt Betty's three 
years, and had gone to school there, ever so long, 
and made herself quite a scholard. 

This, then, thought I, is the secret of the 
wonderful difference, in externals at least, be- 
tween her and the rest of them; and I derived 
some consolation from the plausibility of the 
explanation. 

“ Where the mischief is Sal, all this time?” 
said the mother, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion. “She’s up stairs, a finefyin’ herself, I 
expect.” 

“No L aint, nuther,” exclaimed Sal, 
that moment entered 

Sal had something of that beauty which the 
French, strangely enongh, call la beauté du dialde ; 
but the vulgar finery in which she was tricked 


who at 


out, and the still more vulgar flippancy and for- 


| wardness of her manners, went far to neutralize 


ington, and there was a man named Brown living 
on each of them. Hence my mistake. 

If I had said anything about California, or if 
any of the letters L brought had been read, the 
error would have been discovered at once. The 
pseudo Brown had a daughter, not in Calitormia, 


| but some two or three hundred miles away, 
| working in some sort of a manufacturing © tab 


lishment, and, unfortunately for me, her name 
was Mary. Being all unable to write, her rela- 


tives heard but little about her, and thought it 
report would have called it firing a salute rather | 


There was no odor of 


not unlikely that she might have been married 
without their knowledge. 

In less than half an hour I was at home in the 
family of the real Simon Pure—the true Brown 
—with whom I was pleased exceedingly, and 
with his family also. They were in every way 
worthy to be the relatives of Mary, as I believed 
her to be, and as T found her; and as unlike as 
possible to the valgar monsters hy whom 1 had 
been, for a time, so egregiously “done brown.” 





~——-—-* - 
INDIANS. 


“ They are the most onsartamest varmints in 
all creation, and I reckon tha’r not mor'n half 
human ; for you never seed a human, arter you'd 
fed and treated him to the best fixins in your 
lodge, jist turn round and steal al) your horses, 
or ary other thing he could lay his lanls on 
No, not adzac kly. He would feel kinder grate- 
ful, and ask you to spread a blanket in haw kulye 
ef you ever passed that aeway. Bur the Injun, 
he don’t care shucks for you, and is realy te do 
you a heap of mischief as soon as he quis your 
feed. No, cap'n,” he coutimucd, “its not the 
right way to give um presents to buy aera 
but ef [ war governor of these yeer United 
States, I'l) tell you what I'd do I'd invite om 








| all to @ big feast, and make b'heve I wanted to 


have a biy talk; and as soon ae T got um all to 
gether, I'd pitch in and sculp about half of am, 
and then t'other half would be marhty glad to 
make a peace that would «tick. ‘That's the way 
I'd make a treaty with the dog’ond, rede ied 
varmints; and as sure as you're born, capa, 
that’s the only way."”—Praine 7 rareiier 


eatin 


He that gives good advice, builds with 
hand; he that gives good 
builds with both; but he that coves gor! 
nitnen and bad example, builds with one hand 
and pulls down with the other —/iacon 


coume!| and example, 


adime 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE MONTH OF MAY. 





BY Bonin avat STA. 


T called her little fairy, 

Embodiment of grace: 

A lovelier thing earth could not boast 
Than her bewitching face 

She took my heart's stern citadel, 
And stole its love away, 

And bound me captive at her feet, 
In the sweet month of May. 





The earth was waking into life, 
And my life woke to bliss; 
T saw her blue eyes in the skies, 
And loved the west wind’s kiss: 
Because, | know, before it reached 
My home far in the South, 
Its wealth of sweets had swept across 
The honey of her mouth! 


Ah, foolish love, how mad thou art! 
Enamored eyes, how blind! 

Only for one dear girl I cared— 
Only for one I pined! 

Earth might have held a thousand Hebes, 
Fair as the morning sky, 

And I'd not gi’en their charms a thought, 
If she were only by! 


I worshipped her, and dreamed by night 
Of eyes and yellow curls, 

And cheeks like hers so peachy soft, 
Ani teeth like eastern pearls. 

Humph! I had better dreamt of stocks, 
And lands, and cotton trade : 

Better have toiled and piled up wealth, 
And seen that debts were paid! 


For my incarnate angel dropped 
Her flimsy wings to rest. 

And laid her bonnie head upon 
A richer lover's breast. 

He won her with his golden gifts 
One sunny, golden day ; 

And kissed the crimson of her lips 
In the sweet month of May. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BRIDE OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
A FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I. MONT JEAN. 


“FLoreLLte—my little Florelle, 
thou! Come hither, my child.” 

The words were uttered in a loud voice, by the 
aged Marquis La Greve, as he stepped forth from 
the parlor of his chateau at Mont Jean, upon 
the piazza which fronted the garden. By his 
side was his guest, the handsome and noble 
Leopold St. Aubrey, the youngest son of one of 
the proud and titled families of the neighbor- 
hood. Receiving no response to his call, the 
marquis repeated it in a louder tone, but with the 
same effect. 

“ Let us walk through the garden-alleys, Mon- 
sieur Leopold,” the marquis observed, “and we 
shall doubtless find her. A perfect little sprite 
she is, this daughter of mine, and often does she 
vex me sadly with her merry pranks. Yet she 
is the comfort of my old age and the darling of 
my heart.” 

“ But soon,” his companion ventured, with a 
pleasant smile, “she will doubtless become the 
darling of some other heart than thine.” 

“Some years first. Florelle is but a child— 
She has just passed her twelfth birthday.” 

“And do you call her a child, Monsieur Le 
Marquis? She is almost a woman, I fancy. I 
may wed her myself, perhaps.” 

“Very possible, my dear Leopold,” the mar- 
quis replicd, in the same vein of pleasantry in 
which his companion had spoken. “ How old 
art thou now ?”” 

“ Barely twenty.” 


where art 


“Then you must wait some years, my young 
sir. Four, | fancy—twenty-four and sixteen will 
be very marriageable ages, in good truth. Will 
they not, think you?” 

“ Doubtless, my dear marquis. And now to 
complete this fair bargain of ours, Iam very im- 
patient to see my little Florelle.”” 

“Which you shall as quickly as I can find her. 
And I must confess I am becoming somewhat 
alarmed upon her account. She has been for 
several hours away from the chateau, and I fear 
her wild spirits may lead her into some danger. 
I will call her again.” 

They had now taken almost the entire circuit 
of the wide path which surrounded the garden, 
without encountering any traces of the absentee, 
and again the vicinity of the chatean resounded 
with the name of Florelle. 





St. Aubrey had just 
uttered the name in a loud shout, when a rustling 
of the branches over his head attracted his at- 
tention ; but hardly had he raised his eves to as- 
certain the cause, when a shower of roses and 
descended upon his head, and a merry, 
child-like peal of laughter floated out upon the 
air, like the tinkling of a silver bell. 

“A Dryad—a wood-witch!” the young man 
exclaimed, And dashing away the harmless mis- 
siles which had been employed against him, and 
stepping eagerly forward with extended arms, he 
assisted the descent of her who had cansed this 
innocent mischief. She was a graceful, fairy-like 
little brunette, of certainly not more than twelve 
summers—and as she struggled away from his 
arms and retreated from him a few steps, the 


leaves 





With an 
Aubrey dashed forward in 


another musical laugh. answering 
shout of warning, St. 
the pursuit, and both disappeared beyond a curve 


of the alley, The smile which had appeared 


upon the face of the marquis at the beginning of 


this scene, suddenly changed to a look of positive 
alarm and apprehension ; and following the di- 
rection taken by the fugitives, as fast as his in- 
firmity would permit, he cried aloud as he went : 
«The stream, Florelle—beware of the brook! 
Leopold, in Heaven's name, pause! Every step 
is endangering my child!” 
Aubrey heard the cry, but the words came 


| vaguely and without import to his ears, so that 


| he relaxed not his pursuit in the least. 


Florelle 
flitted on before him with a flight almost as swift 


| as his own, and a moment more brought her to 





eves of Aubrey followed her with a glance of un- | 


concealed pleasure and admiration. 
child, indeed, as 1 told vou,” the father observed, 
half-pleased, half-vexed, as he twisted one of her 
long ringlets about his finger. 

“Nay—but I like 
claimed. 


her vastly,” Aubrey ex- 
“ And prythee, mademoiselle, see how 
sadly vou have pelted me with your roses ! I claim 
a reward—a kiss, 


‘lorelle ! 


at least, my charming Lady 

“ A kiss indeed, monsieur!"’ the child replied, 
flashing a mischievous and defiant glance from 
her dark eves. “You may have it, sir—when 
you can get it!” 

“A fair challenge —I accept it. Beware, 
Florelle!" And with the words the playful 
youth sprang towards her with outspread arms. 
Eluding him by a dexterous movement, the 
child darted away down the alley forth 








, Send 


the bank of the deep and rapid stream which 
meandered through the garden. At this point 
it was crossed by a single plank, and out upon 
this frail bridge the wayward child ran with a 
boldness and apparent scorn of the real danger 
which lay beneath, which caused her pursuer to 
hold his breath with fear. The child had paused 
in the very centre of the plank, above the rush- 
ing stream, and dancing lightly on this precarious 
support, she waved her arms invitingly. 

“ Florelle—Florelle, return, I beseech you!” 

The renewed warning of the marquis was 
heard, but too late. Beneath the frolicsome feet 
of the child, the treacherous plank, without the 
slightest premonition, suddenly tipped upon its 
edge—so suddenly, in fact, that the half-uttered 
detiance was stifled by the swift waters! Press- 
ing his hands to his breast, the horritied marquis 
groaned with agony, and had almost fallen upon 
the sward, when he observed the movement of 
Leopold St. Aubrey. This was instantancous. 
Casting aside his velvet doublet, the youth 
plunged boldly into the stream, and as quickly 
grasped the clothing of the drowning child. En- 
cumbered with his precious burden, and with the 
weight of his saturated garments, Leopold strug- 
gled to the bank, and slowly emerged from the 
stream. The eager parent pressed forward to 
receive his rescued child, and first pressing his 
lips to hers, as she lay insensible in his arms, St. 
Aubrey released her. The marquis bore her into 
the chateau and laid her upon a couch. Restor- 
atives were applied, and consciousness quickly 
recalled. 

“ Thou art safe, my little daughter,” the mar- 
quis tenderly said, bending over her, as she 
opened her eyes and looked around in wonder- 
ment. Quick-returning memory brought vividly 
to her mind the scene and moment of her peril, 
and while a faint color stole over her check, she 
beckoned St. Aubrey to come to her bedside. 

“You have saved my life, 
whispered, gratefully. 

“ And happy, thrice happy, am I, mademoiselle, 
that I have been able thus to save you. But the 
kiss, Florelle—what of that? I surely gained it 
by capturing you.” 

The words were spoken playfully, but the act 
of Florelle was a most earnest, though an im- 
pulsive one. Throwing her arms around the 
young man’s neck, she kissed him with passionate 
fervor—and then, while swift blushes chased the 
paleness from her cheek, she hid her face in the 
pillow. 

The eyes of St. Aubrey glowed with a tender 
and happy light. To him, Florelle La Greve in 
that moment, young, childlike, as she was, 
seemed to expand into a beautiful and perfect 
woman. He, himself was ardent, generous and 
impetuous, and this act of Florelle, innocent as it 
was, filled his soul with a pleasure, a passion—in 
short, with love! He walked to the window 
where the marquis was standing. The latter 
grasped his hand cordially as he approached, 
and said: 

“My thanks, Leopold. Iam indebted to you 
more than I can ever repay. You are the saviour 
of my child—my darling. How can I ever re- 
ward you?” 

“T will tell you, my lord marquis. I would 
have you remember the words which I spoke to 
you in the garden, as serious and thoughtful ones. 
Give me what I have saved—I ask no more than 
this.” 

“Do you speak earnestly?’ La Greve de- 
manded. 

“T assure you that I do. 
ditions. 


monsicur,”” she 


Prescribe your con- 
You have already, I believe, prescribed 
my probation.” 

“Thave no further conditions, my dear boy. 
If, after four vears, this strange passion shall be 
living, and if you can win her, you may wed,her, 
with my sincere blessing !”’ 





Three years from the day of the incident just 
described, passed peacefully over the heads of the 
inmates of the chateau. Florelle La Greve had 
budded forth into all the charms and graces of a 
lovely woman—while her venerable parent, whose 
love for his beautiful child had increased to a 
species of idolatry, was calmly and peacefully 
drawing near to the grave. 

During this period, Leopold St. Aubrey had 
been a constant and 
Mont Jean. As may be imagined, Florelle was 
the powerful magnet which drew him thither, 
to St. 


Aubrey a ray of heavenly sunlight. His 


] 
| 
| 





strange, wild passion had increased tenfold since | 


the first day upon which he had seen her, three 
years past, and with all the impatience of a lover, 


| he looked forward to the allotted time for their 
“ A tricksome child, Monsieur Leopold—a sad | 


nuptials, The appointed day was near at hand ; 
all seemed to presage joy and happiness. But 
who can foretell the future! For weeks 


and | 


months the voices of the people of France, “ nét | 


loud, but deep,”” had sounded warningly in the 


ears of her rulers. At this juncture, the threat- 
ened storm burst forth—the people, starving for 
bread, rose in revolution, and the nation quickly 
became one vast theatre of horrors. 
the nobility 


Everywhere 
were fleeing before the 
maddened populace, 


frantic and 
and happy were they who 
succeeded in passing the borders of their eoun- 
try, grateful to leave its turmoil behind. 

At the first token of alarm, Marquis La Greve, 
well knowing that his rank and title fitted him 
for an object of popular fury, turned his thoughts 
anxiously to find an asylum for himself and his 


daughter—nor was he long in discovering how 


1 me } the glad word “ Leopold,” 
welc vis t <3 ; . P ‘ 
most welcome visitor at | him, and sank back into his protecting arms. 


utterly duplenaie his condition had become 
Deserted by every dependent in whom he could 
trust, he found himself entirely helpless, exposed 
Nor 
A great grief now preyed at the 
hearts of the dwellers at Mont Jean. Had Leo- 
pold St. Aubrey been there with his stout and 
manly heart, most gladly and fearlessly would 
they have relied upon him; but for more than a 
month, their eyes had not rested upon his face. 
His family had fled from the kingdom among the 
first of the fugitives, and shortly after, without 
one word of farewell, Leopold had also disap- 
peared, 
it was with a heavy and distressed heart, that the 
old marquis at last convinced himself that the 
youth had acted a base and dishonorable part— 
that he had secured his own safety by flight, 
abandoning them to their fate. 

Beneath this terrible affliction, Florelle pined 
Her father 
strove to comfort her with the delusive hope that 
Leopold would yet return—hopes which he him- 
self entertained not for a moment—but in vain. 
To her, St. Aubrey had been the idol of a life- 
time, the object upon which was centred the 
whole of her youthful affections, and this strange 
and unlooked-for desertion left her well-nigh 
hopeless, hardly caring for life. 

And now the violence which had for weeks 
been raging near at hand, was brought even to 
their doors. Lawless bands from Paris, the hot- 
bed of the revolution, scoured the surrounding 
country, robbing, burning, pillaging, and obtain- 
ing new victims for the guillotine. Resigned in 
the weakness of age and despair, La Greve had 
given himself up to his fate, and that fate came 
speedily. Upon one memorable night, the heay- 
ens were crimsoned in every direction by the 
flames of the burning chateaux and villas of the 
nobility in the vicinity of the city. Mont Jean, 
among others, was doomed to the torch, and its 
inmates hurried away among the unhappy 
throng, which was that night immured within 
the walls of the terrible Conciergeric.* 


at all times to the fury of the revolutionists. 
was this all. 


and wasted away like a shadow. 





II. THE GUILLOTINE. 

Uros one of the largest squares of the city, 
the bloody instrument of death was erected. 
And here a vast concourse of spectators had as- 
sembled, eager to behold the work of death, 
which was soon to be commenced. They swayed 
and tossed feverishly around the platform, impa- 
tiently turning their eyes towards the street from 
which the tumbrel, or death-cart usually emerged. 
At last it came, and a demoniac shout of exulta- 
tion and savage joy greeted it as it advanced— 
and when those whom it bore, manacled together 
two and two, were compelled to ascend the plat- 
form, jibes, sneers and inhuman revilings greeted 
them from every quarter. There were all de- 
grees of age among those who were thus brought 
forth to execution—stern men, who gazed calmly 
and defiantly around upon their persecutors, the 
aged, who lowered their heads in agony and 
weakness, young maide o shrank in terror 
from the brutality of the thryng—and even little 
children, who looked with innocent wonder upon 
the faces of their executioners. And all, all 
were doomed. Neither youth, beauty, nor inno- 
cence, could claim the least reprieve from the 
terrible tribunal which had judged them ! 

“ Away with them! Give them to the guillo- 
tine! Blood—blood!” were the hoarse cries 
which greeted the ears of the victims, and has- 
tened the hands of the executioners. The work 
was speedily commenced, and one by one the 
number of the doomed was diminished. The 
sliding of the knife through the grooves, the fall 
of the severed heads, and the sight of the pile 
of mangled bodies, increasing every moment, 
were sights and sounds which called for the reit- 
erated and delighted clamors of the multitude. 

Quickly, very quickly, the fatal knife was 
worked, and soon but two victims remained. 
One was an aged man, with snow-white hair and 
wrinkled brow ; the other, a fair, young girl, pale 
and bloodless as a statue of marble. And as 
the ruffianly official who presided at the scene of 
slaughter, laid his hand roughly upon the old 
man’s shoulder, @ low ery of distress came from 
the lips of the girl. 

“ Farewell, my poor Florelle. It is but a mo- 
ment of separation—we shall meet again soon !"” 

As he spoke these words, the Marquis La Greve 
tottered forward between the guards. Again the 
knife descended, there was another dull, heavy 
sound, and Florelle was alone! With another 


faint moan, and with a painful shudder, she | 


turned her face from the awful scene, when sud- 





| suspicion ! 
None knew whither he had gone, and | 





denly she heard her name pronounced among | 


the crowd. For the last few moments, a young 
man, dressed in the garb of one of the revolution- 
ary clubs, had stood near the platform, gazing, 
as if with the stupefaction of astonishment, upon 
the marquis and his daughter—and now, break- 


| down into de brine an’ 


ing away from those who endeavored to hold | 


him back, he sprang upon the scaffolding. With 
Florelle 


recognized 


The eyes of St. Aubrey glowed with the old light 


. : ; a | of tenderness as he looked upon her, and anon 
and the smile with which she welcomed him was | 


| my house 
| 








“Yes, she must die!” came from the hoarse 
and impatient voice of the mob 

“But hear me,” St. Aubrey 
“Task her life at your hands—I, Leo- 


Aubrey, 


frantically ex- 
claimed. 
pold St. whom you admit to have 
served the cause of the revolution well and truly 
1 claim her. De- 


liver her to me if ve be men!” 


She is my affianced bride 


‘Tis a 
boon which no true revolutionist would ever ask 
Do 
yeu not comprehend that it lays you open to 


“Never!” Valier sternly exclaimed 
—the life of one of our hated oppressors 


Be warned, rash youth, and stand 
aside, or this folly will yet work your ruin.’ 

A look of mortal agony passed over the face 
of St. Aubrey. Faces black with all hateful 
passions were upon every side of him, hands 
were extended menacingly towards him, and in- 
numerable voices threatened him—but for these 
he cared He saw but one of all those 
around him—Florelle La Greve, the poor lamb 
who nestled at his heart, and for whose lite he 
was pleading. 


hot. 


“ Hast thou forgotten thy nobility, Leopold !” 
she whispered half-reproachfully. “ What means 
this dress, and your familiarity with these bloody 
men ?”” 

“ My cheek burns with shame to tell it,’’ was 
the bitter reply.“ It means, Florelle, that T for- 
got my rank and honor—that I forgot thee, and 
all that should have bound me to faith and tidel- 
itv! I forswore my allegiance to our martyred 
sovereign, I joined the brutal rabble, and shouted 
with them their insane cries—and for what! 
Only that I might gain for myself the poor boon 
of safety and exemption from the fate of my 
brothers, which I should have been but too 
proud to suffer! 
safety to 
Florelle ?” 

“ Now and ever, dear Leopold! ‘Thou canst 
not lose my nobility — thou wilt still be my 
lord!” 

She felt his arms close more tightly around 
her. With a sudden glow of enthusiasm, he 
continued, in the same low tone : 

“And thou shalt be my bride, my sweet Flo- 
relle,—if not in life, at least, in death! Yes, 
thou shalt be my bride of the quillotine? 1 will 
die with thee, happier far, than to live without 
thee!” 

As he spoke these words, he raised his head 
and gazed proudly around him. The enraged 
officers of the tribunal were pressing about him, 
hemming him in, as if apprehensive of .s: at- 
tempt at rescue, but waving them back with a 
commanding gesture, the youth loudly ejaculated : 

“ Hear me but once more, Monsieur Valier— 
what I have to say, I will say quickly. Here, 
before you, and in the presence of all, I declare 
my utter detestation and abhorrence of this 
bloody work—of this senseless rabble who sus- 
tain it, and of you who are its minister! And if 
I have by any act of mine, joined myself to the 
fortunes of this fratricidal and inhuman revolu- 
tion, or placed myself under its protection, I 
now abjure those acts! You know me, a royalist 
by birth, and I will no longer act the traitor to 
myself!” 

Then, raising his voice, he shouted : 

“ Vive le roi! Down with Robespierre, the 
tyrant !”” 

More he would have said, but his voice was 
drowned in the howl of rage which arose from 
the maddened mob. Strong hands were laid 
upon him, and he was sternly commanded to 
prepare tor instant death. A smile of defiance 
was his only answer. 

“We shall not be separated,’’ were his last 
words. And the lips of the lovers met once 
more, and for the last time. 

Nor were they separated—they died together, 
brave and true to the last. Even when the fair 
neck of Florelle La Greve was bared to the 
stroke of the cruel knife, her blood thrilled with 
warmer currents, as she felt the pressure of her 
lover’s hand, and a moment later, the hearts of 
both were stilled forever. And who shall say 
that an earthly union could have been happier 
than this—the eternal blending of those two pure, 
loving spirits in death! 





‘ool—fvol that I was, to prefer 


honor! And thou lovest me yet, 








THE MYSTERY. 


Two darkies had bought a mess of pork in 
partnership; but Sam, having no place to put 
his portion in, consented to entrust the whole to 
Julius’s keeping. 

The next morning they met, when Sam said: 

“Good mornin’, Julius, anything happen 
strange or mysterious down in your wicinity 
lately ?”’ ® 

“Yass, Sam, most strange thing happen at 

yesterlastnight. Alls mystery, all 
mystery to me.’ 

“« Ah, Julius, what was dat?” 

“Well, Sam, I tole you now. Dis mornin’ I 
went down into de cellar for to get a piece ob 
hog for dis darky’s bre: aktas . and T put my hand 
fe ‘It all round, but no 
pork dere—all gone, couldn't tell what bewent 
with it; so I turned up de barl, an’, Sam, as true 
as preachin’, de rats had eat a hole clar froo de 








bottom ob de barl, and dragged de pork all 
| out! 
Sam was petrified with astonishment, but 


with the enthusiastic fire of earnestness, as, turn- | 


ing to the officer who had the execution in charge, 
he exclaimed : 
“You know me, M. Valier, I trust. 


” 


and 
“But what 


You are one of the people, St. 
have 


Aubrey, 
served us,” was the reply. 


means this interference? Are you mad, good 
Leopold ‘oO 
The question was now fiercely echoed by the 
mob. Clasping Florelle still closer in his arms, 
to shield her, as it were, he cried, excitedly 
“Hear me, M. 


blood of this innocent young girl! 


Valier—vou cannot shed the 
What is her 
crime—of what has she been guilty ?” 


the officer 


* An aristocrat, 


“And do vou ask this se riously '"° 
replied, with a derisive laugh. 
the daughter of one of the so-called 
nobilitv—this is her offence Shall ask 
you! ; Ay, Others have died 


a royalist, 
she die, 


most assuredly ! 





within this hour, and by the guillotine—women, 


} 


and as and fair as she—and thus must 






young 





she also perish 





* A prison of Paris, during the Reign of Terror 


presently said 
“Why didn’t de brine run out ob de same 
hole ¢* 
“Ah, Sam, 
mystery !""—. 


dat’s de 


mystery—lat's de 
oF wayune. 








os 
A BAD COMPLAINT. 


The first physician in a certain case, was dis- 
charged by his patient, because he was hones 
and plain enough to tell the patient he had a sore 
throat, and the second doctor having some hint 
of the fact, answered the sick man, when ques- 
tioned, that his case was highly abnormal and 
had degenerated into Synanche Tonsilari« 

“0, doctor,” cried the patient, “do say that 
word ay - 














Dj hy, sir, I said that you were at prevent la- 
boring under Synanche To 

“Why, think, doctor, that fool told me that I 
had nothing but a sore throat, and I told him I 
had no use for such a dunce. Doctor, what did 
vou call it?” 
* «T told vou, sir, in plain terms 
bid condition of your «vstem 


msilaris 


that the mor- 

wae of) and 

that it had terminated into Svnanche Tonsilaris 
“(), doctor, it must be a monstrous had com 


vont 


plaint ; think vou can cure me, doctor 
‘Now, though your diagnosis is clear, vour 
prognosis is dont tful, yet I think that by p rude nt 


care 





skilfal treatment you may recover 
*() well, doctor, do stay all night, and I will 
pay you anything you ask. "—/iee 








THE SOLDIER AND THE 


A soldier in the American army, 
Weston, New York, about the tm« 
Brock was killed in battle, was on a scouting 
party one day Be ing a man of oourage, enter 
prise and saacity, he was determined, if possible, 
to obtain an accurate Knowledge of the 
of the enemy. For this purpose, he ventured to 
separate from his companions, In the course of 
his reconnoitering alone in’ the open fields, he 
approached a wood, the underbrush of which was 
very thick, His watehful eve discovered what 
he supposed to be some animal among the bashes 
He immediately saw his mistake. It was an In 


INDIAN 


mgrrnge te 


Gener! 


presitien 


| dian crawling on his hands and feet, with a rite 


in his hand, and watching the evidentls 
with the intention of advancing sufficiently near 
to make him a sare mark 

For the soldier to retreat was now impossible 
he thought he could not escape, and he remem- 
bered too, that his father had told him never to 
return with a haeksede wound He pretended 
not to see the Indian, and walked slowly towards 
him, with his gun cocked by his side, carefully 
observing all his movements: “They approached 
nearer; at length he saw the Indian bringing his 
yun to his shoulder—at that instant the soldier 
fellto the ground—the ball whistled in deadly 
music over his head. ‘The soldier lay motionless 

The Indian uttered the dreadfal yell which 
signifies the death of an enemy, and drawing the 
bloody scalping-knife (but foregoing te reload 
his piece), advanced with hasty strides, thirsting 
for murder, and anticipating the reward for the 
scalp. The soldier, ——a vermitted him to 
approach within ten paces, he ‘in with the ut 
Most composure, sprang upon his feet The 
savage stood aghast. The soldier with deliberate 
aim, put two balls direetly through his heart. A 


soldier, 


| hoarse groan was the only sound that issued from 


the fallen savage. This sen of the forest: was 
six feet tive inches in height. ‘The soldier took 
the Indian's rifle, returned to the camp, and sold 
it for twenty-five dollars. N.Y. Jerald. 





THE FIRST MEDALLION PORTRAIT. 


As the daughter of Dibutades went, draped in 
her veil, to the market-place, she often met a 
youth, who afterward became an assistant to her 
futher in his work. He was skilled in mach 
learning unknown to the secluded girl, and in 


| playing on the reed ; and the daily life of father, 


| Grecian life and beauty. 


| that of Saurias di 
and contour from the shadow of his horse. It 


pint 


| preserve their green color 
| cient vinegar to made it liquid, 


daughter and lover, presented an illustration of 
The vouth was con- 
strained at length to depart, but ere he went, the 
vows of betrothal were exchanged between him 
and Kora. Their eve of parting was a sad one, 
As they sat together by the lamplight, the maid- 
en sudde nly rose, and taking up a piece of 
pointed charcoal from the brasier, and bidding 
the young man remain still, she traced on the 
wall the outline of his fine Grecian profile, as a 
memorial when he should be far away. | Dibu- 
tudes saw the skete’ : she had made, and recog- 
nized the likeness. Carefully he filled the out- 
line with clay, and a complete medallion was 
formed. It was the first portrait in relief! Thus 
a new art was born into the world, the develop- 
ment of which brought fortune and fame to the 
inventor! ‘The s is, at least, as probable as 
vering the rules of sketching 











was neither the first nor the last time that Love 
became a teacher. Might not the fable of Mem- 
non thus find its realization 4 It is related that 
Dibutades, who had followed up his medallions 
with busts, became so celebrated that many Gre- 
cian states claimed the honor of his birth ; and 
that his daughter's lover, who came back to es- 
pouse her, modelled whole figures in Corinth. 
A school for modelling was instituted about this 
time in Sicyonia, of which Dibutades was the 
founder.— Women Artists in all Ages and Countries. 








Housetvife $ Department. 


To Wash Woolens. 

Use soft water, and in order to make a lather, put half 
a pound of soap into a gallon of water (or as much + 
in proportion as is necessary), and boil it until the soap is 
dissolved ; wash through two waters (unless one is found 
sufficient), as warm as can be borne, adding, as you go 
on, what quantity of the soap-water is needed , wring them 
out each time, then throw them into a rinsing-tub, and 
fill to covering with boiling water. Let them remain until 
cool enough to admit of handling, then proceed to rinae, 
and well wring them. Observe the rinsing water must be 
hard water. This method will do for any kinds of woolens ; 
but for large and strong articles, such as blankets, car- 
pets, ete., perhaps wringing would be better omitted, and 
in all cases, care should be taken to epread out the articles 
straight and «smooth 


Apple Island. 

Stew apple enough to make a quart, strain it through « 
sieve, eweeten it with fine white sugar, and flavor it with 
lemon or rose. Beat the whites of «ix egge to a hard 
froth, and stir into the apple slowly, but do not do this, 
till just before it is to be served. The apple should be 
stewed with as little water as possible. Put it into a glass 
dish. Serve a nice, boiled custard made of the yolks of 
the eggs to eat with it 











Sauce for Rump-steak. 

Take equal parts of ale, red wine and catsup, a piece of 
butter and a@ little pepper, with a teaspoonful of garlic 
vinegar ; stir these over a bot fire in a small «vure-pan, 
and pour it very hot upon the «teak = It will forma 
pleasant addition to the gravy of any roast meat, aud can 
be made in a few minutes 


Cough Syrup. 

One ounce of elecampane, one ounce of comfrey, one 
ounce of horehound, and one ounce of wild cherry bark 
Put these in one quart of water, and beil down to one 
Add three cupe of honey, one cup of sugar, and 
one table-«poonful of eweet oll Take one table-spoonful 


every two hour 


Rice Pudding. 

One pint of cooked rice. one pint of milk, one teaspoon 
ful of salt. and the yolk of foureggs Bake till done , 
then add the whites of four egg* beaten to a froth, with 
four table-epoonfuls of sugar. Bake again five minutes 
Serve with liquid sauce 
Mint Sauce for Roast Lamb. 

Pick the leaves off the etalk wash and dry them care 
fully. chop them with a sharp knife very quickly, to 
wid «uff 
and powdered sugar to 


put it inte « beat. 


take off the acidity of the vinegar 


Toast without Butter. 
Patina pan a plot of milk 





when it betls, have two 
table-spoonfuls of flour dissolved in a little cold milk, and 


pour in, and anit, bet it seaid sed pour it 


but not bel 


over the bread 


Lemon Drop Cake. a 


One pound of flour, half a peund of butter, half a 
yolks of three eggs, the white of 
and the grated rind of one lemon Baked in 


portions of the vise of « Type nut 
Cup Cake. 


fine cup of engar 


pound of loaf eugar. the 
one egg 
one of butter, three and « half of 


flour. four egz*, half a cup of cream, and half e teaspoon 
ful of micratue 


To Stop Mouse-holes 
Mop mous-holee with plage of cammon herd ssep, 


and you will deo it eflertually Rat, reaches and ante 


will met dieregard it 


To prevent Mould in Books 
A few droge of of) of lavender wi 
mou.d 


save & Werary from 
Pprinke it ateut 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
SABBATH. 


BY KDWIN 5. LISCOMB 


This is thy blessed day! 
My spirit falters in its prayer, 
As from the past no sacred ray— 
No holy thought returns from there 


With hateful sins oppressed, 

My weary heart sinks down: 
Unworthy of thy holy rest, 

Unfit to seek thy promised crown! 


Yet, wouldst thy merey bring 
Unto my struggling fears 
Some ray of hope, on angel-wing, 
To cleanse the stain of former years— 


Then, penitent, my heart would cling 
In faith to Jesus’ feet ; 

Rejoicing in each sacred thing, 
And for thy presence meet. 





SONNET. 
T saw the bindweed twining round the corn, 
And from that sight a thousand thoughts were born. 
Gracefal the bindweed looked, although a weed : 
Precious for ornament, if not for need. 
The strong tall stalk how lovingly it clad! 
of it< comrade did th 
Ay, proud of the pink almond-sim 
That grow so cup-shaped like to fairies’ bowers. 
Yet, said 1, men will part these comrades twain, 
And ery, ** The weed will spoil t recious grain |’? 
Will throw th i 















* And yet Lis.’ Leried with voice forlorn, 
* God of the weed not less than of the corn!" 
C Hark Townsuennd. 


TO A CHILD. 
Fre thou wast born © into this breathing world,” 
God wrote some characters upon thy heart. 
O, let them not, like beads of dew empearted 
On morning blades, before the noon depart ! 


But morning drops before the noon exhale, 
And yet those drops appear again at even ; 
So childish innocence on earth must fail, 
Yet may return to usher thee to heaven. 
COLERIDGE. * 





THE HEART. 
When thou art fain to trace a map of thine own heart, 
As undiscovered land set down the largest » 3 
RK. C. Trencn. 








had left Beach Point; 
to let them know it. Some words were muttered 
by her in a low voice, and they stood motionless 
until she had finished. She turned her eves upon 
them at length, and addressed herself to the fore- 
most of the three. 





but it was not her policy 


«John Burgess,” she said, in a tone at once 
ironical and severe, “ you have done well to ship 


on board the Betsey. You had forgotten, [ sup- 





pose, that she belongs to a man who made me : 
Bat it is well. You 
have come to me this night to ask if your voy 
shall be prosperous. Do you expect that it will 
God does not hold his thunderbolts in a 


widow and childless ¢ 


r 





he so! 
careless or a weak hand. Terrible and mighty 
are his punishments; and if he has allowed 
‘Thomas 





Saton to prosper for awhile, he has his 
The old 
man might have known this when he allowed 
five husbands afl fathers to go out to sea, in a 
vessel that he knew would never reach port. 
What did he care? The brig was insured for 
more than it was worth, and Eaton made money ; 
but do you think the ghosts of those five men 
never come to him !” 

“T have heard of this, Aunt Rachel; but 
come, forget this now and tell these poor fellows 
whether they will come back to their families or 
not. For myself, Iam not married, and it does 
hot matter.” - 

“Nay, itis not for you to say that. There is 
a blue-eyed, waxen-skinned girl on the hill yon- 
der, that will weep and sob when the storm of 
next Friday comes, and the wreck of the Betsey 
is thrown upon the shore.” 

“O, no, no! Aunt Rachel! don’t say that,” 
eagerly exclaimed the young sailor, while the 
other two men visibly shuddered. “ We shall 
be out of the harbor by that time, with plenty of 
sea room and a smacking breeze; sha’n’t we ! 
Say?” 

“<Q, indeed, if John Burgess knows more than 
the one he came to consult, there’s an end to it.” 

And Rachel took her knitting from her bag, 
and drew nearer the fire, as if thinking any more 
words quite unnecessary. 

The sailors were. however, unsatistied. She 
had awakened within them a feeling of restless 


scourgings no less in. store for him. 











Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


RACHEL’S CURSE, 








BY WILLIAM B, OLIVER. 

A tone line of blue clouds hung over Ply- 
mouth Bay, at the twilight of a sunny September 
day. In the west, the crimson, orange and 
purple strove for the mastery. Above, in the 
dark, blue heavens, one star came forth after 
another, with a soft, pale gleaming, and, in the 
east, the young moon rode slowly on, like the 
lone, solitary vessel that lay below on the sea. 

Off, in the dim woods, one could discern the 
crimson glow of the maple, just turning from 
the deep green of summer; while, along the 
smooth white beach, the brown seaweed dragged 
its shining folds as each successive wave threw it 
up from the depths. 

Brown and crimson, purple and gold, orange 
and blue, gave out their beautiful tints, alike un- 
observed by the three rough-looking men who 
were walking over the beach towards a low, 
miserable-looking fish-house, from the chimney 
of which a cloud of white smoke was struggling 
upward. 





One of them, whom his companions addressed 
as Jack Burgess, remarked that Rachel was at 
home; adding “ perhaps the old witch will ask 
us to supper.” 

“Not she, indeed ;” rejoined the one who walk- 
ed nearest the speaker, “she was never known to 
offer bit nor sup to any mortal, yet. What can 
she do with all her money, I wonder ?” he added, 
reflectively. ‘ Poor old thing! she will get mur- 
dered one of these nights, for there ave people 
bad enough to rob a woman, I suppose.” 

“Yes, landsmen, perhaps,” said the third. 
“No sailor would do it.” 

“You forget the pirates that boarded the 
Nautilus on her last trip. Didn’t [see the lead- 
er of that crew take off the rings from the dead 
woman’s hands ?” 

“O, bother, Bill! for heaven’s sake, don’t 
talk of pirates when we are going to sail to- 
morrow. It makes me feel chilly all over.” 

“You were always a coward, Bob Hopkins,” 
said Jack. “IT remember when you saw the 
ghost in the old burying-ground.” 

Bob was about to reply, angrily, when a shrill 
ery issued from the tish-house which they had 
now reached. It was more like the cry of a 
wounded animal than that of a human being. 

“She is at her work,” said Jack Burgess. 
“ She always does this before a storm; and ac- 
cording to the loudness of her shriek, I should 
judge we shall have a pretty tough one before 
many days.” 

As he spoke, they entered the hut. Beside the 
broad, flat stone that served for a hearth, sat a 
woman, who once might have been handsome ; 
but in whose face were the lines of deep passion. 
The long, abundant hair, still black and _ soft, 
was wound around her head like a coronct. A 
close observer might have noticed something 
almost coquettish in the graceful folds of her 
black dress ; and certainly no one would have 
associated her idea with that of a witch. She 
lacked the orthodox gray hair that should have 
streamed, elf-like, in the wind, the fierce eyes and 
the masculine stature that distinguish veritable 
witches. Seen in another place, Rachel would 
have been called only a decent countrywoman in 
mourning. r 

The furniture of her‘room was simple, but per- 
fectly neat and well kept. 











A chest of drawers 
displayed some rare sea shells on its top; and 
some large branches of red and white coral lay 
on atable at the further end of the room. It 
was a poor place; but the neatmess of the room 
and the blazing fire, made it look more cheerful 
than half the fishermen’s cottages. 
She did not appear to notice the entrance of | 

the three men for some time; although the fact 
was, that she had seen them from the time they 





ss; and they could not turn away with- 
out something more consoling than the whole- 
sale destruction at which she had 
hinted. 

One of them took a Spanish dollar from his 
pocket, and said, with enfeebled attempt at jocu- 
larity, “Come, Aunt Rachel, see if silver wont 
give us a better chance than you have predicted ?”’ 

“No—propheey is propheey, and will not be 
turned aside for money. There is yet time to 
If yon would avoid the fate 
I predict, go not in the ill-fated vessel.” 

She would not speak again, but settled herself 
determinedly at a distance from them. Hopkins 
was the first to propose going; and, as they 
found that nothing more could be elicited from 
Rachel, the three sailors left the house. 

If they experienced a momentary anxiety in 
regard to what she had said, it was dissipated 
shortly, in the minds of all. Hopkins and his 
brother-in-law, Bill Stevens, were soon in the 
presence of their wives, and John Burgess was 
mounting the hill on which dwelt the blue-eyed 
damsel to whom Rachel had alluded. 

There Was not a prettier nor a_ better girl on 
the Cape, than Priscilla Stedman, the object of 
his attachment. Meck, gentle and patient, sweet- 
tempered and industrious, she was at once the 
comforter and nurse to her infirm parents, and 
the kind, indulgent helper to her young brothers 
and sisters. Nothing could be done, suffered or 
enjoyed, in the Stedman family, without Pris- 
cilla. She was the hope and joy, the stay and 
staff of the household. She had loved John Bur- 
gess from achild, even as he had loved her; and 
after this one voyage, they were to be married. 

Once or twice, during their long and earnest 
conversation that evening, the thought of Rachel’s 
prophecy would rush over him like a flood; but 
the sweet spell of the young sailor’s first love- 
dream would soon dissipate the terrible conscious- 
ness that, after all, Rachel’s words might be 
veritied. The maiden’s own words again re- 
called him to a sense of the fear which he had 
actually experienced while in the old fish-house. 

“And so you actually sail to-morrow, John ? 
When will you come back ?” 

“God knows, Priscilla. I may never see you 
again. If not, keep this token near your heart 
until another lover makes you forget me.” 

Tears were in the mildly reproachful eyes as 
he said this. 

“This is too cruel, John,” she faltered out, 
“and to-night, of all nights, too, when we 
parting, it may be, as you say, forever.” 

But long before the time of parting came, each 
had forgotten these words in the hopeful love that 
dwelt in both their hearts. When John left Mr. 
Stedman’s house that night, or rather morning, 
for already the gray dawn was approaching, he 
snatched an hour’s uneasy sleep, in which Rachel 
seemed to be holding Priscilla above the billows, 
and Bob Hawkins was rowing furiously toward 


more than 


alter your purpose. 








are 


the place where he expected to see her dropped. 
But the day rose fair and bright. There 
but little breeze—hardly enough to warrant sail- 


wis 


ing; but the brig was slowly going out when the 
clock struck nine. The hours went by, and still 
she remained in sight. Afternoon settled down 
with that lazy, dreamy repose which autumn 
days sometimes bring; and now the shadows 
began to lengthen in the pale, soft twilight. On 
the beach people had gathered, after their early 
tea, to watch the out-going brig, and on a high 
rock, the owner, Mr. Eaton, had taken his seat, 
the most interested, apparently, of all. 

“ How slow the old craft goes!" he muttered, 
to himself. “She wont be in warm water these 
three days, at this rate.”’ 

“Slow enongh now, Tom Eaton!" said a 
voice so near him that he started and turned 





pale. “ Slow enough now, but when the storm 
comes, she will go fast to destruction.” 

“Who are you, woman?” he asked, “and 
what do youknow about weather? You are not 
the old fortune-teller down yonder—the witch as 
they call her—hey ?” 

“Lam the widow of Richard Hollings—the 
man whom you drew down to death, in the mis- 


OTHE FLAG OF 





erable shell which vou called a vessel. My curse 


and the curse of God has been on you ever since, 
and only waited this night for fultilment. Do 
you see that brig?” she said in a loud voice, 
close to his ear. 

“Sorry to say [ do, ma‘am,” he replied, with 
"61 should be better pleased if 
ad 

“ She will be wrecked to-night. 
coming, and before long, Plymouth Bay will be 
boiling up foam, and ‘Tom Eaton's brig will lic 
You did not get it insured, I hear. 
Why not, as well as the other? 0,1 forgot ! 
This is staunch 


mock courtesy. 


she were out of sis 





The storm is 


beneath it. 


That one was old and crazy. 
and trim. We shall see to-morrow.” 

“Confound the witch!” said Eaton, turning 
He could have struck her for 
her words, but there were people by, who would 


uneasily away. 


have prevented even the rich ship-owner from 
laying hands upon a woman. Eaton rose from 
his seat and walked down to the beach. He 
heard some one following him, but it did not 
suit with his proud sense of importance to look 
round, 
had obtained a place to stand in the crowd that 
had gathered on the sands, she was there too, 
close behind him. 

He became grievously annoyed by the ques- 


It was Rachel Hollings; and when he | 


tions that were put to Rachel, and the dry, sar- | 





castie Way in which she spoke of the brig; but 
he could not move without actually forcing a 
passage through the crowd, and he remained in 
torture. He had begun to fear that he had erred 
in not obtaining insurance. 

While the groups stood watching thus, the 
wind which had been low, suddenly rose. The 
waves grew black as night; the gust was  suc- 
ceeded by thunder; and in the fitful glimpses 
which the lightning gave them of the brig, they 
saw, what they might have seen before, had they 
thought it possible that such was the case, that 
she was being driven toward the shore. 

A groan from Eaton betrayed that he saw it, 
too, and a wild laugh that sounded st 
enough from the sober, grave-looking woman 
who stood behind him, was evidence that it was 
not unmarked by her. 

“Hush! one would think you exulted in her 
danger,” said a serions-looking man near her, 
who evidently did not know who she was. Mr. 
Eaton pressed through the crowd again, as if 
unable to bear her presence ; but in vain did he 
flee; she was at his shoulder almost instantly. 

At the left of the erowd, the land ran out ina 
point to the sea. It was a dangerous place, as 
many a wreck could witness; and the Betsey 
was fast approaching it. Rachel’s eyes were fixed 
steadily upon this point. Her lips moved, and 
Eaton heard at intervals, a few scorching words 
that seemed to burn themselves into his soul, for 
they spoke of retribution for the past. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “this is the very man 
who began life by enticing vessels to the shore 
by hanging out false lights. When his plunder 
of wrecked ships and dead bodies permitted it, 
he bought old vessels, and persuaded poor and 
destitute men to sh tony board them. No rate of 
insurance was too great for him to pay, for he 
was sure of a return.” 

She was telling this to the stranger, and Eaton 
felt that she was pointing at him while she spoke. 
Hardly had she finished the last sentence, when 
the lightning again showed the ill-fated vessel, 
rocking and plunging. She was now near the 
shore, and a few more lurches would inevitably 
throw her on the extreme outer barrier of rocks 
that guarded this point. 

In her eagerness to see this, Rachel Hollings 
leaned heavily over Eaton’s shoulder, as he stood 
on the very edge of the water. With a man’s 
strength and will, he started suddenly aside, and 
she fell forward. As she fell, sfe grasped at his 
coat, and he lost his footing on the wet sand. 
He struggled to get free, but she held on with a 
grasp that detied him now, for it was the death 
grasp. She knew it, too, and at that moment 
she poured into his ear a terrible malediction, that 
shook even that hard and _ seltish being as the 
wind shakes the lightest reed. A moment more, 
and she was rescued by the exertions of two 
brave men; and, after awhile, Eaton was drawn, 
perfectly insensible, from the waves. Mean- 
time, the brig had struck on the rocks; and the 
darling wealth which he had so prized, was feed- 
ing the devouring sea. 

When he awoke from that long swoon, in 
which he had been so near to death, he seemed 
broken-hearted. His trust was in riches alone, 
and they had deserted him. Four poor fellows 
found their graves inthe deep. One of those 
who escaped was John Burgess. He, too, had 
been near to death, and he became thoughtful 
and serious in the contemplation of his danger. 

It was his last struggle with the sea. He mar- 
ried Priscilla Stedman and settled down steadily 
athome. He was ever kind to the widows of his 
two comrades, and to Rachel while she lived. 
She gave up fortune-telling, and supported her- 
self by her work. She had tasted revenge, but it 
brought only bitterness. When Thomas Eaton 
lay sick, it was she who watched many nights by 
; Pity for his sufferings succeeded to 
her former feelings toward him. 
the point where the Betsey was wrecked, was 
known only by the name of Rachel’s Cur 
name over which the repentant woman often 
wept bitter tears. 
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his bedside. 
For long years, 








NOTHING LOST. 

Horse-shoe nails, picked up by the grubbers 
about the streets, and the scraps of steel from 
needle factories, are eagerly bought up by the 
Birmingham gunmakers, as the best of all ma- 
terial for the barrels of muskets and rifles. Steel 
pen waste is bought back by the Shettield steel 
makers at ten pounds per ton; Birmingham 
brass fillings fetch half the value of new brass ; 
and steel-tilings are valuable to chemists and 
apothecaries. Jewellers’ and gold beaters’ sweep- 
ings are rated at a very high value ; 
ings of the benches and floors are always pre- 
served for sale; the clothing and aprons have ¢ 
sufficient number of particles of gold in. ar 
about them to give them a marketable value, 
the older they are, of course, the better. A gold- 
beater can generally obtain @ new waistcoat for 
an old one; and sometimes a rery old wai-teoat 
will be bought by a refiner ata price almost 
fabulous. In all such cases, everything extra- 
neous is burnt away, leaving previous gold as a 
residue.— Scientific American. 
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| housekeeper who las a south side window, and the glow- 


| Mrong protection during the winter 


| only two specks—one stoveshrub, with white flowers 
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UNION: 


SAN FRANCISCO IN A RAIN STORM. 


After the long and monotonous spell of dry 
weather, dating from May last, during which the 
country has been parched, and the thirsty earth 
almost ope ned its baked lips and ered for moist 
ure, the grateful rain has at last come, and all 
nature is the fresher and happier for the dispen 
sation. San Franciseo, particular ly, has changed 
in Appearance Instead of the ‘ iurnal dry 
winds, bearing before them clouds of penetrating 
dust, and now and then a fiving beaver, the 
streets are wet and splashy with) the continuous 
down-pour. ‘The air is moist and warm. Che 
rain sparkles in the beards of the great-coated 
and booted multitude, who stump along, picking 
their way among the side-walk puddles, or over 
the muddy street-crossings, which antil now have 
known no moisture through the summer but that 
of the sprinkling carts. The dampness imparts 
an additional freshness to the bloom on many a 
lady's cheek, at least to those who ventare abroad. 
Men huddle together in the doorways of saloons 
and cigar shops, discussing the questions of the 
day. Dogs patter along with a wet and dismal ubs- 
pect, as though unaceustomed to such innovations 
upon their usual fine weather, Draymen and 

ab and buss drivers roll moodily past enveloped 
in oil-cloth, and with a half sulky look, indica- 
tive of a dislike of rain, although it fills their 
vehicles with people. Hlorses — steam, the 
evaporation goes on front their dampened hides, 
and over the pavements their iron-shod hoofs 
slip and clash as they splash through the 
wet. Storekeepers (all but the umbrella, cloth- 
ing, and boot and hat sellers) look dubiously up 
at the leaden-hued clouds, which still threaten 
more wet. At night the scene in the principal 
thoroughfares is a little livelier. Then, the bril- 
liant gas lights are reflected in thousands of pools 
and puddles, inte which the rain falls steadily, 
causing a continual ripple on their muddy sur- 
fi The street lamps shed their cheering rays 
upon the seene—the glasses dripping and’ run- 
ning little aqueous streams, through which the 
light bravely str es. A wet Chinaman clat- 
ters hurriedly past in his wooden shoes, bending 
half double, and his pinched-up face ufally 
expressive of extreme discomfort. Urabrellas 
jostle and hasten along ; omnibuses rumble and 
splash; the theatres contain contented audiences, 
who gladly avail themselves of that asylum from 
the weather. Night advances ; the city gradually 
relapses into its nocturnal quict, save the home- 
ward plodding of belated wayfarers, the prowling 
of vigilant policemen, or the quick step of the 
never weary reporters hurrying to their several 
oftices with the latest news. A little longer, even 
these are gone, and the streets are left to the dull 
pattering of the night rains, until daylight brings 
with it the advent of the milkmen, market w 
ons, hot-cotfee stands, and the hurrving newsp 
per carrier, who seems to tnonopolize the other- 
wise silent streets, until the diurnal ham of 
business again announces that day has returned. 
— Alta Californian. 
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THE BEGGAR AND THE BRIDGE. 


One of the most remarkable 
mulation of money by begging occurred ine the 
county of Westmeath, in Ireland. As m 
tlows by the village, now called Rochfoot Bridge. 
Travellers, in former days, had no way of eress- 
ing, but by fording the river. Notwithstanding 
this inconvenience, it was a great thoroughti 
and persons were constantly passing to and tro 
through the water by very imperteet stepping- 
stones. A wretched looking beggar was ever to 
he seen by the bank, ready to accost the travellers 
as they came; and as he asked an alms and in- 
voked a shower of blessings on their heads, few 
went their way without dropping a coin into the 
hand which was stretched out toreceive it. After 
a long life, most part of which had been spent by 
the side of the river, the beggar fell sick and died. 
The neighbors subscribed tor a winding-sheet and 
a coftin for his burial. His clothes were too 
wretched and tilthy to be of use to any one and 
so were flungaway. It chanced some days after, 
that some boys were playing by the roadside and 
one of them felt something hard under his foot ; 
on stooping down to see what it might be, he 
perceived it was the beggar man’s ragged under 
waistcoat ; he tossed it away and a piece of money 
fell out. On examination it was found to be 
quilted with guineas. The boys took it to the 
magistrate, and he had the money applied to 
building a bridge across the very ford where it 
had been collected. For many years after the 
adjoining village went by the name of Begyar’s 
Bridge ; but it now bears the more dignified ap- 
pellation of Rochfoot Bridge.—Jrish Chronicle. 
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vases of the acen- 
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Fill soft and deep, O winter snow, 
The sweet azalia’s oaken delle : 
And hide the bank where roses blow, 
And swing the azure bells !—Joun G. Warrtign 


Parlor Plants. 

Many persons inquire of us, ‘‘ What can we grow ina 
window?" We answer thus—a great deal and to much 
advantage ; temperature from 40° to 60% ; the east window 
is preferable to the south or west. There are many whose 
position or cireumstances do not permit them to have a 
greenhouse, but all have a window—and it is surprising 
to see how much can be done by aid of a few lights. A 
copious supply of water, frequent sponging and sy ringing 
of the foliage, and judicious airing, will result in success 
Nearly all plants will grow in earth from the woods, or 
very rich sandy soil; they will even grow in sand, if water- 
ed freyuently with manure water. The following plants 
are adapted for windows, and will give a succession of 
bloom all winter :—azalia, beonia, cacti, calla, capheas, 
camellia, daphne, dracina ferra, fuschia (kept very moist), 
geranium, hoya, jasmine, justicia, metrosideros, myrtle, 
oxalis (with sun), olea, oleander, passitiora, primula 
These, with Bengal and tea roses, wil! make an ample va- 
riety for three or four windows, and afford bloom nearly 
the whole season. 





Bengals. 

Of these well known daily or monthly roses we need 
searcely speak in the way of advice. The: 
ites of the poor and rich, being within th 





are the faver- 
apacity of any 
ing ornaments of the extensive conservatory In the 
pleasure-garden they add life and tone to the variety of 
less marked occupants of the Hower-beds and borders 
Similar soil to that recommended for the Bourbous will 
suit them, and they require no special pruning but to 
trim inte shape 


Letevery oue have at least a couple of 
these precious flowers in pots; they wil! repay all the time 
and care lavished upon them 


Leonitus. 


Se 


| etherial space, and put them in iny 





Lion's ear. Shrubby plants from the Cape of Good | 


Hope, with searlet or of 





nge flowers, which are produced 
in whorls round the joints of the atem. The flowers are 
preduced in the autumn, and the plants requive a rich 
light soil 





They are rather tender. and require early and 
They 
showy, and will repay the care they require 


are very 





Volkameria. 
Nearly all the plants formerly incladed in thie genus 
have been removed & clersxiendrum, and Kk now contains 





from the West Indies, and the other s halfhardy tree | 
with beautiful purple flowers, from Nepaul H 
Yellow Vetchling. 

A British climbing vetch with yellow flowers, only found ! 
im sandy eal. It ie pot vers beaatifal, and scarcely worth 
the cultivation, save because of ite “ing in @ joor 
mandy spot, where almost any thing else would die j 
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Hester's Vicnir. 


A sours lad in ome of the Dateh listriets of the Revetene 











is Katine toler the 
tir ase { tive 
the « Ure word 
pipe 
~ What does that spell’ sakl the dean tal 
“Conlin t te 
“Try it again” 
Pipe 
Still he couldu’t pronounce it 
*Wiisat dhe people sty i sail the ooaeter 
The bev made no anewer, but, with @ brigitened coun 
tenance commenced once mere 
“Pepe cigar 
Smith has lately bought a horse, with the intention af 
inaking plunge mye Che pod Phew ing me sQilie of tee 
own, he was coupelled to put it in the charge very 
stable keeper Now Smith te very proetid of lie horse, aad 
is always hanging mod the stable, adioirtog it 
“Don't vou think.” he ashelof the cetier tus here 





has a good deal of fire in hin 





* Well, vos.” said the ostier, seratebing bis head, and 
pointing te a bin full of eats the horse was eating 
should sey bre had a good deal of the devouring clement 


tn him.” 





Philander Wilkins relates the following inetdent in bie 
travelling experien: Frean Camilen to Lanueaste 
tance of thirty-eight moles. 1 te 
Greaves. She was @ sweet and tmiteresting woman 
aweet and interesting that, fastidious as Tam on tl 
ject. | would have been willing fo have Ki 
however, several tw ms for vot perpetmiting this act 
First. Lam such a good husband, L wouldnt even be 
guilty of the appearmnce of disloyalty to my sweet wile 
Second, L was afraid the driver would see aie, and tell 
Third, I didn’t Chink Mrs. Gowaves would bet 






Velled siong w 

















* Amelia, for thee—ves, at thy com 
eternal firmament inte a thousand try 
the stars. one by one, as they tumbled thy 


1 Vd tear thie 
1 gather 
1 the rewins of 
trowser peeket: Dd 
that traverses the 
teudor —T¢ 





pluck the sun, that omental gl of 
blue arch of heaven in suel tmajestiv 








r 
him from the sky, and quench its bright effulgeoce in the 
fountain of my eternal love for thee “Tent, Henry, 


it would be so very dark 





A widew lady in Ohio who had ne of a catastrophe, 
found lately that she might look upon a eat as froply. 
The achievement of the rum litte puss (that made the 
rumpus) ie thus narrated: A cat bewonging to a witew 
Madly in Ohio. lately sat upem half ad of duck a, 
and contir we were hatched; 
and there wea fine brood of six young ones. half duck 
and half cat. having duck heads and cat tails, bot whae 
is wore wonderful, they mew and quack alternately 















Reporting in olden times, it might seem 
inte particulars than even at the preeent day 
Makes Cleopatra give the following directions to one of her 
lnessongers 

4 


enters more 








to the fel yg Alexoe: hid him 
Report the ure of Ger her years, 
Her inclination; let him not leave out 
he of her bair 

Bring me werd low tall she is 








Traveller diswounts at a tavern-—Tfalloa, landlerd, can 
\ 






T get lodgings here to-night’ Landi No. sir. every 
room in the house is engaged  ‘Trive Con tyeoueven 
give mea blanket, aud a buaneh of pillow 

in your bar-reom? Lawdlord—No, sir, theres not a 


sjuare foot of space unoccupied anywhere in the house 
Traveller—Then PU thank you to shove a pole out ef 
your second tloor window, and Til roo 





The Duke of Wellington giving orters one day during 
the Peninsular compayen, for a battalion to attempe « 
rather dangerow he stor of one of the 
enemy's batteries Sebastian vplinented the 
officer by saying that his regiment * first in the 
world Yes.” replied the officer, lead hiv men, 
“and betore your loriship « orders are finally executed, it 
Will probably be Che first in the next’ 














A Yankee editor, noticing the decease of a rich swb- 
scriber, observes that * He hus died regretted by a ma- 
merous circle of friends, and leaving a witow ‘lisconselate 
as any widow need be who has obtained the uncentrotlable 
OSBORN: of twenty thousand dollars per anuwm.’’ 
Above twenty young men have sent letters of combelence 
her 





Aman who had wade a fortune by industry and close 
economy ina retail business, at length retired from hie 
own trade, and Curned bill discounter. One day. ta mide 
summer, a friend happened te say to him, * Bow pleasant 
it is to have such long, bright days’ Why, yes.) re 
plied he, ““but these long day* the interest comes im so 
slow." 

“Did you say you considered Mr Smith insane?” asked 
the lawyer of a witness in a criminal case 
* Ves, sir, | did that” 

“Upon what grounds did you base that information?” 

“The best grounds a-going—-I lent him a silk umbrella, 
and tive doUars in money. aud he returned both 








chy, previous to dinner, arose and delivered himself as 
follows: * For what we are about to receive may the Lewd 
make us truly thankful—what, wife, a plain bash again 
to-day?’ It was al in the same breath, and the eflect 
was inexpressibly ludicrous 
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“Tsay, Paddy,” said a philosopher, “can you be defer 
two things at the saune time’ Can't answered 
Paddy. VU be doing that any day" * How’” asked 
the philosopher ), replied Paddy, © Lil be sleep- 
ing and draming too at the sune time, don't you see? Soe 
none of your gammon, you spooney 


A medical student joined, without invitation, a party 
dining ataninn. After dinner, he bousted so inch of 
his abilities, that one of the party said, * You have told 
usenough of what you can do; tell us something you 
cannot (lo ** Faith,” said he, * I cannot pay my share 
of the reckoning" 








The hills are continuous, up and down, in Derbyshire 
Snow, who drove the Melton Mowbray coach, driviag ap 
one. was asked by a nervous dandy behind hin, if it was 
as steep on the other side Steep.” said be chain 
lightning ceulda’t ge down without a breechin’ en!” 











A sick boy, dregffully sick from chewing tobacee, lay 
on a store box. Another bey symynthized with aed 
cheered him by saying, “Grin amd bear it, Dill—we've 
all got to come it semetime. You'll get over it ’y- 
and-by.”” 






% How mach did you ask fr thim battens?” laquired 
an Irish customer. “Fifteen cent« Ill give ye 
thirty-seven." Tlidn't may fifty. Deaid fiteru,” replied 


the honest dealer. “ Bedad, an 


then. 


Til give you tin cunts, 


There i a man im Durham with «> outlandish s name 
that it takes two Irishinen and a Vorkshireman to pro 
pneounce it. Tt has never yet been «pelt. buta marhine it 
about & be imported from Holland for Ghat purpene 


“De you think, sir, that this bill & good enough to 
pass?” 
Why. it ien’s worth much, but then ‘tie better than 
half the bitls that pase Congress 
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This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years uneqtiailed prom) and) j= qpularity 
has become from: Maine te Caliver 
nia. giaddeni le of the riet and pe tewn 
and country, all over the wide ext {the Enited # 





It sheuld be a weekly vieitor to every American hee 
because 
EP It is just euch a paper as any Bther 
friend would intreduce inte the family eirete 
CW It is pointe! on the Brest satm-eu 
new type. andin a neat and beautifol et 
£* It is of the mammoth size. yet contains ne adver 


brother of 








fed paper 





venta in ite eight super-roy al pages 
PP It ix devoted tr news, tales. poms, storie of the 
sea, discoveries, nieceliany. wit onl b » 
SP It ie carefully efited by MOM whe bas 
nineteen sears of edfitertal experience in Hewte 
ines in ite large © fuel aod deeply 






ea not ane valeur word or line 
numbers ameng ite reguiar comtritvreters the 
arvl female writers in the . 





t the reater 

















vates 
humentt 
f int foal 
= adie 
voke im the on in 
quiring spirit. and add te thetr stores have . 
OD ite columns are free ‘ lal prres 
topics, ite obget being to make beans bape 
577 It i for theae remsens that it der guess hecw 60 
popular a favorite thrvegterut th watr 
TERMS INVARIARLY IN ADVANCE 
1 eubecriter. one year #2 “4 
4 subecribers 
1 and ome t grtter f » 10 
CW Tae Pisa of cam Ustos sed Ter Wecomes wou 
are sent her fer #3 per year 
Publietied every Meturday by “MM BA 
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